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A Ballad by L. E. 


ne dark carl of hi 
W hose hearts are a 


She bowed her fair face 


Night came and shed 





But the cheek of the m: 














: We LYORE, SAL UBDAY, AUGUSY 3, Us4d. Le oe eee 
‘te “ AMOR te ce. | eating-room, a library, a billiard room, a small study,a bed-room, and could but be said that they were rt slendid—ot his previous tte 
ae tote 3o OO _.__s || a bath-room; and various English gentlemen, aceustomed to all the But this is fartoe little, Grar that Sir Hadson Lowe had been in 
poe i Bera es ee appliances of modern luxury, who visited the exile of Longwood, history and tn conduct, both heture ve came to St. Helena and durin 
THE FOUNTAIN. | concur in stating that the accommodations around him appeared to his stay there, all that the most ferocious libels of the Bonapartist 
L.—From the Casket. | them every way complete and unobjectionable. Ile had a good col- | have ever dared to say orto insinuete.—it would still remain a theme 
| lection of books, and the means of adding to these as much as he of unmixed wonder and et tha: Napoleon Bonaparte should have 
Why startest thou back from that fount of sweet water? |chose. His suite consisted inal! of five gentlemen and two ladies: the | slooped to visit on bis head the wrongs which, if they were wrongs 
The roses are drooping while waiting for thee ; | superior French and Italian domestics about his own person were ne- | proceeded not trom the governo: ot St. Helena, but from the | nglish 
Ladye, ‘tis dark with the red hue ot. slaughter, | ver fewer than eleven; and the sum allowed for his domestic expen. | Ministry, whose servant le wa ‘Te nly account,’ saye Mr. Ellis 
There is blood on that fountain—oh! whose may it be 7” | diture was £12,000 per annum—the governor of St. Hel-na, mor for his petulance and uuato ed « plaints (rom one of two me- 
Uprose the Ladys at once from her dreaming, | over, having authority to draw onthe treasury for any larger sum, in | tives—either be wishes by these my » heen interest in 
Dreams born of sighs from the violets round, | case he should consider £212,000 as iasufficient. When we con Europe, and more especially in By nd, Where he flatt hinveelt | 
The jasmine bough caught in her bright tresses, seeming | that wines, and most other articles heavily taxed in England, go d basa party; or bis troubled mins finds aa oceupation in the tracasse 
In pity to keep the fair prisoner it bound ; | tree to St. Helena, it is really intolerable to be told that this tm res which his present conduc ves tothe governor, [tthe latter be 
"Tear-like the white waves fell round her, as, breaking } Was not adequate— vay, that it was not munifics nt—for a person in the base, it is im vain for any governorto unite being on good term 
The branch in her heste, to the fountain she flew, Napoleon's sito ON i bilan irger income than is alloted tothe with bim to the periormanve Juty Napoleon did every thing 
The waves and the flowers oer its mirror were reeking, | oT ae Geni of any English c aha Whatever, except the governor-gene ae ee eo penser nor. He called lim seriviner 
Pale as the marble around it she grew. lral of India. It was twice as large as the official income of a British efrukee liar, hangm rejer | his civilities as insults; enco 
x dais die hea 4 wi? ; _— ; secretary ot state has ever been We decline entering at all into the | rage is attendants fo rival io these particulars the aud city of hi 
She followed its track to thi , ouye of the willow, | mMnor charges connected with this humiliating subject: at least a single OWA | ze and cond refused by degrees to take the exereise 
ss Fo the bower of twilight it led her at last, | example may serve. Oneof the loudest complaints was about { Which his nealth required 1 the pre test that it did bim more harm 
Phere lay the bosom - orton ner pillow, | deficic ney and interior quality of wine: on examinat on, it appenre u vod wh nhe hoew hemself to nding Within view of English 
but the dagger was in it, its beating was past !that Napoleon’s upper domesiics were allowed each day per man emtine (wich were not necessary il within four miles of 
Round the neck of the youth a light chain was ¢ ntwining, bottle of claret, costing £6 per dozen (withont duty) and the lowest | Longwood), or attended il ish officer (which Was not nece 
The dagger had cleft it, she joined it again, | menial employed at Longwood a bottle of good Teneriffe wine daily. | sary unless att disiance of twelve miles trom Longwood): above 
one of her’s like gold shining. That the table of the fallen emper himselt wv always served in. ill, opposed every « cle to the enforcement of thet most proper 
* They hoped this would part us, they he ped itin vain. | style at least answerable to the dignity of a ceneral officer in the Bri eguiation whieh made neces ry that person uid, once in 
Race of dark hatred, the stern naforgiving. lish service—this was never denied.” Passing from the interior, we every twenty-four ho bev eto eB fficer. In a word 
cold as the steel which they wear conceive that we cannot do better than qnote the langnage of one of Napoleon Bo rie bent they eogie his mighty tmitetle 
By the blood of the dead, the despair of the living, his casual and impartial visitors, Mr. Bilis. ‘Phere nev perhaps | to the ignobl» task of torment Ha Lowe; and ihe estre 
Oh, house of my kinsman, my curse be your share !” (says this gentleman), was a prisoner so much requiring to be watched | mities of de 1 to wh . wally reduced him 
on the sleeper before her. | aud guarded, to whom so mut h liberty and range for exercise was al eit in the eye own att nf re cn we dare not par- 
lits cold tears on her brow; flowed. With an officer he may go over any part of the island: whol! °, an gue dt enact aes . » ban wes eens s ata 
Crimson the blash of the morning past o'er her, | unobserved, his lim r extend tour miles—partially observed, eight— | moir of his malian do J Aw pupeirige verona id gt — 
en returned not its glow. and overlooked, twelve. At nicht the cent nels certa nly close round eltectuanly tained * The wi on > wie the core 4 ne y 
Pale on the earth are the wild flowers weeping, Lougwood use. It indeed appcars impossih:e to tng i | 4 © Eng “> covern my “p ve ye eut " , - ny Me Sir | TI ~ 
The cypress their column, the night-wind their hymn paat Senee Saataky testes tvs ts Bt vey poll ; here remains the | Lowe eee oarea lane porary, oe - wien bee ~ 
ie eee sgnete atin eis: le ia | constantly repeated vituperation of the climate of St. Helena. [t ap- | Where statesmen of high rank in either house of the British parliament 
Uhe se mark the grave where those ‘overs are sleeping | pears, however, by tables I ublished by Dr Arnott, that the sick-list of hy pero ij Wy descanted on these t presi an ithe answers as often eli 


Lovely—the lovely are mourning for them. 


NAPOLEON,-~-ST. HELENA 
the History of Napoleon Bonaparte. 2 vols. 12m0. With Engravings 
ou Steeland Wood. London, 1829. Murray. 
Were we asked what would constitute the perfection of a book des- 
ned for universal circulation, we should sav,— A subject of the utmost 
storical interest, an interest in which every rank took part—whose 
eat outline, one of the memory’s epocha, rivetted attention on the 
ttails—one which, while of paramount importance to our own coun- 
‘ry, involved a!so every foreign soil with which it had relations. Let 
ch asubject be treated in a concise yet complete narrative ; let its 


nth 


uthority be authentic, and the charm of style be added to the attrac- 











| 
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lof the countries in which his name was a wateh-word of 1 


# regiment stationed close to Bonaparte’s residence during his st 

rarely contained more than one name ont of forty-five—a proportion 
siieh must be admitted to be most remarkably small. In effeet, the 
touse of Longwood stands 2000 teet above the level ef the con: 

ocean breezes purity the air continually; and within the tropies there 
is probably no healthier situation whatever. Ifit be said that Napo 
leon should not tiave been confined within the tropies at all—it is an 
swered, that it was necessary tu remove him from the neighbourhood 


bellion and 
discord; and that, after all, Napoleon was a native of Corsica, one of the 
hottest climates in Europe, and was at all times titutionally, abl 
to endure the extremes heat ! than of cold—witne 

Egypt and Russia. There was a rule that Napoleon's correspondence 


con 


of much tter 











ou of incident; and let some ercat name, familiar even in its won- should all pass through the honds of the vernor of St. Helena—nand 
ler, be the cope-stone of attention :—to these internal requisites let it | Uns Sir Walter Scott condemns. Hadthe English government acted 
in all external advantages,—a neat and portable form, beautiful print- | on the Bonapartean mode! they would have made no such regulation 
choravings some first-rate and all characteristic, and let it be | but taken the liberty of private examining his letters J re aling 
lculated for the library-shelf and the drawing-room table; | them, after the fashion of the post-office under ] alette It dimin 
t valuable compendium for the most experienced, and a mine | ishes our regret when we learn, from Si Waltes S ott's next page 
mt ce t te the young and eager reader; lastly, let its moderate cost | that in spite of alllaws and s ritic 1 this Napoleon and the 
ce it within the reach of every class;—and if all this does not con- | companions of his exile contrived trom the f ning to the end to 
ttt the pertection of a book. ‘it at least approaches it very closely. communicate with their friends in Europe, wit the supervision of 
It is hut saying the simplest truth, when we affirm that all these vequi- | any English authorities wt finist touch ts pat tot 
to be tound in the delightfal pages under notice Of the plan picture of unworthy duplic of Napoteor own toll er 
publication we have before expressed our cordial approb nud most noisy champior . 3 : mt 
w still more cordially express our approval of the mannerin sell informed the English t, that at thet when Nape 
¢ been executed. This isa most admirable e of N n, in order to create the ' es were rr cted he 
’ vlen we only speak of the excellent judgment, the d ic yond all endurance, sent plate to J ‘Town to be broke 
ithe narrative, the clear and flowing language, which make it a | wp and sold, he, Napoleon, had in his strong box at Longwood at least 
work ; but when we consider the immen int ten thousand pounds in go'd coir There is one r hich w des 
Mejust opinions, the variety of anecdotes, cond into t nd to posterity laden with a tenfold portio t wl Ne 
mes, we contess it no less excites I inan i poleon and his associates vished i 1 pe I C nected in 5 de 
t praise. We would fain quote a capital general view of the | gree with the superintendenc ‘ 1 of his captive ' 
tt unperial government at its zenith “but our spa event tof Sir Huds i t 1 off int English « ! 
ve must therefore content ourselves with t two wing ‘ame governor of 3! enn in May IStf d cont 
‘I stness of the statement of h esidence at St. Helena t situation down to t | 1 { remy un’'s death I= 21 
e make extract it The vanity of Nap n apy tol led from t 
A tO tions brought by the y ne nd his inst ents | ginning by this apy tment. <A to him, no per ' 
vernment of England in :ega {to the accom stions | decency to have been it sted w f ye nent care of his deter 
‘I t, the angements concerning ¢ } } le tion but some Engli-h rt eman t est rank T 
r eu) atic 1 opted with A Vil . ‘ his very | 'ni —the th ‘ a ; ‘ ‘ l tae ‘ 
= been so often answeredin d that fany such pe f f v! t t } 
} 1of dwelling on tran 3 | vort ners of by fart r ' 
e story of Napoleon. It ng ited that " s ine t a) 
‘, anat the ey . rot Tr ‘ ‘+ to thi }} ' r« ect I’ 
nhem t 1a j ‘ B _ 
of Anst v H. Low r 
*y , ha ' a Min . 
KX | ( , ‘ ) 
»> be lV t - ¢ 
\ vo not t ‘ ts Hele ) * 
‘ } ‘ **% ga y “ 
itn 3 " fl rany it ‘ t ? ’ 
the Lest « i m the i pr m to ‘ (s ng that oir 
siterations or a t is gested by Na Hu Lowe w ' ‘ ‘ yet be } 
tlended to nd e P f P tted that he did fered to n try 
epare: in England. to be sent ' j government; and that Napoleon was gt y, not only of indecorum, 
‘pleasure. As it was, Napoleon b is diate | but of meanness, in reproaching @ tian so situated almost at 
bersual ommedation a suite of rooms, consisting of a saloon, am | théir first interview, with the circumstagces—o: worst 


cited from the ministers of 1e crown, only need such declamations 


for the moment, that they mi ht be renewed with inereased violence, 
aiter time ? lywed sufficcent to allow (he news 'o come back to 
Engiand with (2 eommentsof Longwood ‘The utter impossibility 
ol ane met.og Bt. tieienaw ih med on all such oceastons with 
the obvious inference that there could be no use tor sentinels and doe 
miciliary visitations at Lowgwood, exce pttor the gratification of ma- 
lignant re ver But it is how ascert ‘ that, throughout the whole 
period of the detention, schemes of evasion were in agitation at, St. 


Helena 


quently i 


nd that agents were huey 


America 


in London, more fre- 
a preparations which had no other ob 


ometines 


n North wit 


ject in view A steam ship, hating just beyond the line of sight, might 
undoubtedly have received Napoleon at certain seasons of the year 
without difheulty, could be only contrive to eluce the nocturnal vigi- 
lance of the sentinels about the house of Longwood: and that this 

us imy le, or even difficult, General Gourgaud himeelf does not 

esitate todeny. The rumours of these plots reached from time to 
time liudson Lowe; and, geickening of course his fears and his 
cireumspection, kept the wounds of jealousy and distrast continually 
open and angry There were moments, however, in which Napo 


ed, to persons likely to influence public feeling in Europe 
of afar different description When 
venerally officers on their way to or from In- 


‘ ‘ i 
report attitudes 


in 





ere of 


eminence 





"a alting at St. Bleiena, requested and obt ed permission to pay 
their respects at Longwood, Napoleon received them, for the most 
part, With the ease and dignity of a man pernor to adversity Jt wae 
'y these wort ex! ions that the fallen emperor earned the lofty 
eulogy of I 
* 6 Well t tl, brooked the turning tide, 
Wi fauciit, inmate { 
WV t Jom, coldne leep pride, 
I: ] mwood to an enem 
Vv t! 4 t ’ st a ; d { 1} ar } br 
To i mock thee rinking thou hast smiled 
VW 1 sedate and all-endoring ey 
When Pe ine fled her spoiled snd fave wite child, 
i unt ed? th the ills npon bim piled.’ 
Among ort ded to was Captain 3 Hall: and he 
ae, poe 1s, pre ithe world with the moot graphic eketeh of Na 
t f it censor t Lonewood Bonaparte 
yst f ! ig. 13, 1517) as differing considera 
| t« j gee of } tt face ar ‘ 
‘ =] ' deed, in eve 
t } “ itu His 0 pule cy tt 
, exe f vy no mea remarkat Ili 
tar f\ I lag 7 re « mot the 
‘ ! ches in f kin more like Mar 
let Wee at tw ik! cernable on 
‘ yt sf ' ‘ nfenance 
H , Se k. ‘ srellient 
{ vas gene ly ‘ ed be " that bh 
und 1 complication of digeases, and that hes spirits 
‘ y une IH manner ot sing “ rather slow than 
id pe fectly distinet; and he waited with great patience 
1} ness for t inswers to his questions. The brilliant and 
ometimnes d AZZ in: sypression of his eve could not be over\ yoked It 


jwas not, however, a permanent lustre, for it was only remarkable 
when he was excited by some point of particular interest it is im 
ible to imagine an expression of more entire mildnem, | may elings’ 
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ity aud kindliness, than that which played over his fea- 
teres the whole interview. If, (nerefore, he was at this time ont 
of health and in low spirits, his powe> of self-command mnst have 
been even more extraordinary than is generally supposed; for his 
whole deportment, his conversation, and the expres-iou of his fave, in 


dicated a frame in pertect health, and a mind at ease.’ These favour- 
able reports, from seemingly impartial witnesses, lent new wings to the 
tale of Sir Hudson Lowe's oppression ; and perbeps the exile of St. 
Helena continned to fill a larger space in the eye of the world at large, 
than hadever before fallen to the lot of one removed forever, to all 
appearance, fromthe great theatre of human passions. Ut was then 
that Lord Byron thas apostrophised him :— 
“ Conqueror and captive of the earth artthou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyselt—nor less the same 
To the astonished kingdoms all inert, 
Who deemed thee for atime whate'’er thon didst assert 
And it was then that an English nobleman of high rank, whothroughonut 
manifested especial interest in the fortanes of Napoleon, inseribed his 
statue (in the gardens of Holland House) with the lines of Homer:— 
‘ The godlike Ulysses is not yet dead upon the earth ; 
Tle still lingers a living captive within the breadth of ocean, 
In some unapproachable island, where savage men detain him.’ 
Odyss. book i. v. 195." | 
The closing review of the Emperor's character is 50 admirable, that | 
it would be injustice not to quote it; and with it we ead carreview 
“ Napoleon confessed more than once at Longwood, that he owed 
hisdownfal to nothing but the extravagance of his own ervors. ‘ht 
must be owned,’ said he, ‘that fortune spoiled me: ere | was thirty 
years of age, | found myself invested with great power, and the mo- 
ver of greatevents.’ No one, indeed, can hope to judge bim fairly, } 
elther inthe brillianey of his day, or the troubled darkness of his 
evening, who does not task imagination to conceive the natural effects 
on atemperament and genius so fiery and daring, of that almost in- } 
stantaneous transition from poverty and obscurity to the summit of 
tame, fortune, and power. The blaze which dazzled other men's 
eyes, had fatal influence on his. He began to believe that there was 
something superhuman in his own faculties, and that he was privileged 
to deny that any laws were made for him, Obligations by w hich he 
expected all besides to be fettered, he considered himself entitled to 
enapand trample. We became a deity to himself; and expected man- 
kind not merely to submit to, but to adinire and reverence the actions 
of ademon.  tlis heart was naturally cold. His sehool-companion, 
who was afterwards his secretary, M. de Bourienne, confesses that, 
even in the spring of youth, he was very little disposed to torm friend- 
ships. To say that be was incapable of such feclings, or that he really 
never hada friend, would be to deny to him any part in the nature 
and destiny of his species.—No one ever dared to be altogether clone 
in the world.—But we doubt it any man ever passed through Iie sym- 
pathising so slightly with mankind; and the most wonderful part of his 
story is, the intensity of sway which he exerted over the minds of 
those in whom he so seldom permitted himself to contemplate any 
thing more than the tools of his own ambition. Sogreat a spirit must 
have had glimpses of whatever adorns and dignilies the character of 
man, But with him the feelings which bind love, ployed only on the 
surtace—leaving the abyss of selfishness untouched. His one instru- 
ment of power was genius; hence his influence was greatest amongst 
those who had little access to observe, closely and liesurely, the 
minuteness of his personal character and demeanour. ‘The exceptions 
to this rale were very few. Pride and vanity were strangely mingled 
in hiscomposition. Who does not pily the noble chamberlain that 
confesses his blood to have run cold when he heard Napolcon—seated 
at dinner at Dresden, among a circle of crowned heads—becina story 
with, When I was a Lieutenant in the regiment of La Fere’? Who does 
not pity Napoleon when he is heard speaking of some decorations in 
the Mruilleries, as having taken place, ‘in the time of tie king, my un- | 
cle?’ This Inst weakness was the main engine of his overthrow. | 
When he condescended to mimic all the established etiquettes of fou- | 
dal monarchy—when he coined titles, and lavished stars, and sought 
to melt his family inio the small circle of hereditary, princes—he 
adopted the surest means which could have been devised for aliena- 
ting from himself the affections of all the men of the revolution, the 
army alone excepted, and for re-animating the hopes and egertions ot 
the Bourbonists It is clear that thenceforth he leaned almost wholly 
On the soldiery. No civil changes could, after this, affect his real po- 
sitiom, Oaths and vows, charters and concessions, all were alike in 
vaid. When the army was humbled and weakened in 1814, he fell 
trom his throne, without one voice being lifted up in bis favour. The 
army was no sooner strengthened and re-encouraged, than it recalled 
him. He re-ascended the giddy height. with the daring step of a he 
ro, and professed bis desire to scatter trom it nothing but justice and 
wercy. But no mon trusted his words FIls army was ruined at Wa 
terloo; and the brief day of the secoad reign passed, without a twi- 
light, into midnight. We are not vet far evough from Bonaparte, to 
estimate the effects of his carver. He recast the art of war; and was 
conquered in the end by men who bed caught wisdom end inspiration 
trom his own campaigns. He gave both permanency and breadth to 
the influence of the French revolution. His reign, short as it was, 
was sufficient to make it impossible that the offensive privileges of caste 
should ever be revived in France; and, this iniquity being once re- | 
moved, there could be little doubt that such a nation would gradually | 
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ucquire possession of a body of institutions worthy of its intelligence. | 
Napoleon wasas essentially, and irreelaimably, a despot as a wartior ; 
but his suceessor, whether a Bourbon or a Bonaparte, was likely to be 
a constitutional sovereign. ‘The tyranny of a meaner hand would not 
have been endured after that precedent. On Enrope at large he has 
loft traces of his empire, not less marked or important. He broke 
Jown the barriers every where of custom and prejudice ; and revolnu- 
tionised the spirit of the continent. His successes, and his double 
downfal, taught absolute princes their weakness, and injured nations 
their strength. Such hurricanes of passion as the French revolution 
—such sweeping scourges of mankind as Napoleon Bonaparte, are not 
permitted but as the avengers of great evils, and the harbingers of 
ereat good. Of the influence of both, as regards the continent, it may 
he gafely said—that even now we have seen only ‘the beginning of 
theend.’ The reigning sovereigns of Europe are, with rare excep- 
tions, benevolent and humane men; and their subjects, no less than 
they, ought to remember the lesson of all history—that violent and | 
sudden changes, in the structure of social and political order, have ne- 
ver yet occurred, without inflicting utter misery upon at least one 
generation. It was England that foucht the great battle throughout, | 
onthe same principle, without flinching; and but for ber perseve- 

rence, all the rest would have struggled in vain. It is to be hoped 

that the British nation will continue to see, and to reverence, in the 

contest and its result. the immeasurable advantages which the sober 

strength of a free but fixed constitution possesses over the mad energies 

of anarchy on the one band, and, on the other, over all that despotic 

<elfishness can effect, even under the guidance of the most censum 


perhaps, as a kind of said | 

mate genius.” i be had lost his sword. Having obtained permission to return to his 

_——- | ship for his effects, and being, in the contusion of the moment, un- 

NAVAL REMINISCENCES. | cnarded, he got one of the fighting lanterns (which was still a-lizht) 

. , . mel fi , : and accompanied by two of his licutenants. had reached the magazine 

The brilliant action of the Seahorse with the Turkish frigates in 1808. | passage, then not secured, and ov nkle deep in gunpowder, when 

On the Ist of July, 1808, H. M.S. Seahorse (35) Capt. John Stew- | just as be was in the act of taking the cand e from the } ntern, the 

art, Weslvingin the beautiful harbour of St. George, in the island of | schoolmaster, who had come on ard the prize from ty. j 

Syra, whither we had gone to complete the frigate’s water, when a jh ippened to be providentially on t lower-deck, imme y. on 

small Lemnian mistique, of two guns and thirty-five as savage-looking | seeing the danger, knocked down the Areh, dowsed bis ¢lim, and sa- 
rascals as ever furmed part of a pirate’s crew, ran under our stern, and | ved us t 


|} make anextract from the ship's log. 


| passing under the stern, gave her a raking broadside, v 


| seventy were lying dead on her gun-decks, 


asked to communicate some important intelligence: a boat 
from the frigate soon brought the two clasts of teis amet! betTierce 
and lawless band. After along conference in the cabin, our excellent 
Cuytain ordered the bands to be turved up, and in his own bese and 
energetic manner informed the officers and crew, “that the pirate bed 
seen a ‘Tarkish squadron ot two 50-gun frigates, one of SU, auda galley. 
the day before off the north end of Lemnos: that the disparity ot 
force, compared with that of our single ship, was great, but that well 
trained as the © old horses’ were, be had no doubt of our suceess, even 
should we encounter them all together,” and he conc!uded by asking 
“whether we would try such teartul odds.’"—the reply was three rat- 
tling cheers, and op anchor; the commander and thice of the pirates 
remaining, at their own request, on board. 

The followin, days were passed in seeking for the “ cireumcised 
dogs,” preparing the ship for the anticipated struggle, and exercising 
the crew in (he various duties a long action would call on them to 
perform. Inthe evening of the third day we spoke a fine Hydriot 
polacre of 20 gufs, who bad been chased the previous day by @ part of 
the ‘Turkish squadron (one of the large ships had been sent to Lem- 
nos); she offered to stay by and take part with us, and her offer was 
accepted, 

On the Sth, at Sh. 20m. Ps M. we saw, to our great joy, the Commo- 
dore’s ship coming round the east end of Scopulo. folluwed by the 30- 
gun ship and a galley; they were directly to windward. On _ percei- 
ving us they shortened to easy sail, and bore down in open order ; 
When within about three mites, the wind shifted in a heavy squall, gi- 
viug us the * weather gage,” which was taken immediate advantage of 
by Capt. Stewart, who steered for the large frigate; at 9h. 10m. we 
ranged up under his lee-quarter and gave him our double-shotted 
broadside, at the distance of about ten fathoms. Its weight (for every 
shot told) evidently Lathered our opponent, and he returned a hasty, 
ill-directed, fire, the greater part of his shot passing havwolessly a-head. 


The row hed now fairly begun, and we lay et the good Nelsonian dis- 
¢ 





| tance of about half pistol-shot, unrigging him from the quarter-deck 


and forecasile, and giving ainple occupation to Azrae! in transporting 
the souls of many of the followers of Mahomet to the foot of Al-sirats 
Arch, jiberated frompheir fleshy prisons by the hulling activity of our 
main-deckers. Prosperousty, however, as we thought ourselves to be 
proceeding, (or as brother Jonathan would say, progressing,) our allies 
thought otherwise ; the boasting Hydriot started off under all the can- 
vass he could muster, and the pirates, who lad chosen their station in 
the lannch on the booms, had at first been tolerably active with their 
long tophaikes, became very fidgetty, and prepared for bolting. By 
this time (10h. 25m.) we had relieved our opponent trom all farther 
oceasion to call his sail-trimmers, the larboard yard-arm of his foresail 
being the only rag elt to interest him, and be very properly bore up 
to keep steerage-way. The small frigate had for some time galled us 
considerably with her raking shot; we took this opportunity of throw- 
ing all a-back, closed with her, and three broadsides sutliced to silence 
her guns, ‘he explosion of some powder under the forecastle set her 
on fire forward, and we made sail to get oat of her way, and rejoin 
our firstopponent. Before we had succeded in the latter object, the 
captain of the mizen-top hailed the quarter-deck and exclaimed, “ The 
little frigate has given three rolls, and gone to h—I, Sir!''a marine-wn 
the larboard quarteralso reported having seen her go down, and this 
was the last time morial eyes beheld the Ates Fezan ur her crew of 
above 300 men. 





The dismantied state of the enemy enabled us now to work round 
him like “a cooper round a eask” until 1h. 29m. when, as we were 
In stays a-head, (having just raked him with one Lroadside and ready 
to give him the other,) he shot away our mizen-mast; the ship missed 
stays, andthe Turk collecting between 3 and 400 men in his fore rig- 
ging, bowsprit and forecastle, boldly attempted to board. Our two di- 
visions of boarders were placed in the main chains, about the gang- 
way, and in front of the marines on the quarter-deck ; behind the ma- 
rines’ bayonets were the sail-rimmers; forming thus a phalanx seven 
deep ot pikes, tommhawks, bayonets, and cutlesses: onr foremost 
qnarter-deck 32's had each 800 musket-balls, and the whole broad- 
site was ready (and reserved) with round and grape. The infidels 
came on, shouting and uttering dreadful yel!s, to whieh perhaps the 
midnight hour added a few horrors; at all events, the combination 
proved quite too much for our Lemonian friends, who crawled into the 
deepest recess of the cable-tiers, and remained there; indeed, some 
few of the bestof the “old horses’ were struck with a momentary 
panic. whiel but for the coolness of the officers would probably have 
spread,—for the mutual cessation of fire and a profonnd silence, big 
ken only by the occasional yell of the barbarians, had in it somethi 
very appalling ;—bnt the men were reminded that they hod pledged 
themselves either to conquer or go down with the bunting flying, that 
the Turks gave no quarter, and that the issue of the battle depended 
on their repulsing this attack, when we might in turn become assail- 
ants, and speedily terminate the fight. At length, just before his bow- 
sprit-end reached the after main switter, he got all that we could give 
him, grape, cannister, musket-balls, rockets, and all, with three good 
English cheers at the tailof them. Atsuch adistance,and a flanking 
fire directed against literally a bee-like cluster of men, the carnage is 
more easily conceived than described ; suffice it to say. tha! mo son of 
Mahomet polluted our quarter-deck with his footstep, though a few did 
attempt it, and were piked and thrown overboard. Some turns of-a 
hawser were got over her bowsprit end and round our capstern, but 
they parted; our mizen-mast being gone, we had nothing ait to lash 
him to; andamidst the groans and shricks of his wounded and dying, 
she dropped astern. 

From this time to the end of the action, I cannot do better than 
“V1h. 45m. recommenced ac- 
tion; enemy making off before the wind. Midnight, moderate and 
fine, alongside the ‘Turk. At Ih. 15m. the enemy's fire having totally 
ceased, though we could get no answer from him, and she being a 
complete wreck, hauled off, cleared the deck, spliced the main brace, 
and went to quarters agaia, keeping the Turk awake by a shot now 
and then. At daylight, the enemy hoisted her colours, bore up, and 
hich she re- 
turned with her stern guns, and struck her colours atSb. 30m. Sent 
the first the Badre Zaffier, 








Lieutenant, who took possession of 


mounting 52 long brass gums, 42s, 24s, and Is, commanded by Scan- | 


devli ChiChue Ali; had on board at the commencement of the action 
nearly 700 men, of whom 204 were killed and 176 wounded. Sea. 
horse went into action with 286 men, of whom 5 were killed and 10 
wonnded.” 

The scene of slaughter on board was dreadful; her only surgeon (a 
French renegado) was in a state of helpless intoxication, and the only 
attempts he bad made in his profession were by stopping up some of 
the holes made in the wretched Turks, by plugs of lint. More than 
and the cable tiers and 
store rooms tull of the desperately wounded and dying: her first Chia- 
ous (Lieut.’ had seven musket and grape shot in him. Four days af- 
ter, we landed these malheureux on the Island of Miconi. the greater 


part of their wounds undressed, and the thermometer at $0. The lit- 
tle Arab who commanded, on being brought on board and asked for | 
his sword, had no idea of the necessity of surrendering it; indeed he | 
had, immediate'y atter his eolours were «truck, dressed hime lf en- 
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tirely in white, (meant, lag of truce.) and 











eam the le re imewvstahlia retencetins 
rom the otnherw ays inevilabie Cestrucuon of one, i not of 


both frigates: he was of course forthwith removed to the English ¢, 
gate. she spoke ftatinn fluently, Capt. Stewart rebukett him , 
ly in that language for his breach of the laws of honour and of y,, 
tu which he listened with unmoved patience; when the speaker cen 
ed. the little tiger bent forward his head, and pointing to his neck, said 
* Take it, it is yours; don’t hesitate, for hed the fortune of wa- been 
mine, would have had your head off two hours ago: I onty yj) 
my duty in attempting to blow my ship ap, and 1 curse My own 
| Stupidity for not succeeding.” His officers declared, that daring 9 
acvion te had put Seventeen of bis own men to death in attemprine », 
heep them at their quarters; hisaetivity and contempt of danger Were 
conspituous to us even ina night action; and many a deliberate aig 
was taken athim, but notwithstanding the carnage ell around, he we 
unharmed, and be seemed to bear a charmed life. Indeed, bad nay, 
cal skili and good gunnery been as general acquirements as courne 
amougst the Islamites. few of us would have been here now to tej! the 
tale. They were as brave as the noble animal their figure-head repre 
seated, and whieh was careiuily covered over with canvass beto,, 
they sisuck, that, as they said, “the king of beast and bird’’ (the ey 
gle which supported their poop-lantern) “should not witness the py: 
umph ot infidels over (rue believers.” 
—<_>-— 


ANGLO INDIAN MANNERS.---LIFE IN INDIA, 


The Bengalce ; or, Sketches of Society and Manners in the Fast, Lez. 
don, 1229. Bvo. 

Sketches of English manuers at remote dependencies of the empire 
especially Wuere, as in India, clinate, and the insensibie adoption ¢ 
the habits of the country impart adventitious traits to the character ¢ 
Englishmen, furnish a very agreeable and not uninstructive source ¢ 
amusement athome. The reeder, who bas never been in the East, \: 
pleased With such pictures for their novelty; the old Indian prize 
them, on the contrary, for their familiarity. The former delights 
pass the descriptions Letore his view, as he does those of a work ¢ 
pure imagination; the latter loves to renew his associations wit, 
scenes and notions which, whatever may have been the impression 
they made upon hin on the spot, become, as it were, like tints me! 
lowed by time and distance, and gratefuliy contrast with the harshe: 
hues of reality about him. 

It isto be regretted that we bave so few of those lively descriptior 
of ‘ Life asit is” in India. Ably-delineated pictures of Anglo-lodisn 
menners, communicated in the convenicut vehicle of awell-constry 
ted tale, such, forexample, as Taji Baba, whirvh so accurately por 
j trays the manners of Persia, would tend a. ierially to lessen the hit} 
| erto unconquerable repugnance ot the public taste to oriental lopis 
A work of this nature we bave just seen, which exhibits some lively 
and agreeable pictures of society among the various classes of Enz 
lishmen resident inthe East. The work is of a miscellaneous chara 
ter, consisting of tales, poetry, characters, &c., connected lowsely to 
gether by a nerative of the author's supposed history, from his - rriva 
in India, at the close of the last century, till his return to England, 
receiving a hint from the cholera morbus, 

He began his career as a lover: the deep blue eyes of a certain Ly 
cinda captivated his soul; he breathed his passion and was told he 
must have made amistake. His disappointment first made him a mis 
anthrope ; be was invited to join a Juwab club (of rejected suitors 
he forswore beef, and became almost a convert to Hindooism. From 
this fit of abstraction he was rescued by witnessing a hurricane on the 
Ganges, when a pinnace was exposed to the danger of being engulphed 
in the rapid stream ; bot by the Bengalee’s assistance she was secured 
with her passengers, one of whom, as night be expected, was the iden. 
tical Liue-eyed damsel, now a wite and a mother. Such is the author: 
history. 

The author has drawn a picture of “ Life in India,” in the varion 
classes of the civil and military servants of the Company and the new 
adventurer. 

Sotar as rank and consequence are concerned, the first of thes 
holds out the great prizes of the Honourable Company, and is the grea! 
object of ambition. These prizes are necessarily limited to a fen 
lucky sons of fortune; and they are, therefore, the higher esteemes 
Witha writership in his pocket, the child of the first man in England 
even at this day, fancies his fortune made; looks to a short and 
merry |‘ Life in Endia;’—a long and wealthy onein England. Ont 
he comes, always what Tshould call a genteel-looking boy j—some 
what slightly built in general, for encountering any of the rade 
blasts of the world, and having a goodly smattering of his mother: 
drawing-room hanging about him. Hismonners—1 speak of the gene, 
ral race of young writers—always please me: there is something very 
English about him, by which 1 do not mean very rough, but a happy 
mixture of that independence of mind, and amenity of mannes 
which constitute the true English character. When these embry 
rolers are collected together, before merging from the buildings, ther 
} is,no doubt, to be seen also not a few of an Englishman’s peculis’ 
faults and weaknesses ; but these are such rare ares over the service 
in general, that there is nothing Lenjoy more than, an evening in tht 
the buildings. —* Life in India” is then, with my old recollections an 
feelings, something like to what I remember was—life in England 
There are good manners, and honourable and high feeling j—articles 
however, which, I must warn their young possessors, require the 
utmost care to preserve in this climate, and which are alwoys bes 
just on importation. It may appear finical, whenLadd, that there is af 
English way of putting on his clothes about a young writer, betore i 
is launched to rusticnte in the Motussil, which I like; asin the comjy 
ny of a dozen of these dandics, 1 am reminded of the respect, in 
this particular, which I once—once, alas !—paid myself to the re 
ticle of dress, when I was glad at the idea of pleasing a mother, as™ 
ter, ora still dearer creature—n sweetheart. In short, the only scent 
in the drama of ‘ Life in India,’ that is like Old Bngland, fs to lv 
found in the Buildings. Once out of them—once banished to a coum 
try station, where Engilshimen are scattered some hundred miles 4 
tant from each other,or where. if they congregate, itis on the arte 
ficial graduated scale of judge, magistrate, collector, register, assistant 
ditto, doctor—and all that is English is foundon the wane. By th 
| time the writer comes back to the presidency a judge, or something €s 
great or greater, he has been converted into the most anomalous 
all human ! There is still something English about his. 




















veTngs. 
it istrue; he is generally proud enongh; but it is an Asiatic, not a 
European bearing of consequence. He scems to expect that all tha’ 
are in bis way should hurry out of it, that the path may be Ie 
forhim alone. He has been sv long ac customed to measure his ows 
humanity by the standard of a conquered and degraded rece aronne 
him, that he fancies he has risen proportionably above every other 
class of mankind, with whom he may afterwards chance to come & 
contact, as above his omlahs and his chobedars, and his own country- 
men are but Hindoos in his estimation, however much they may trau® 
cend him in every thing like intelligence, honour, and common senst: 

* Let me, however, take a view of military * Life in India ;’—a lar 








{ young lad has escaped from school, and its confinement, at the 
age ot sixteen; and, after the annoyances of a four months 
voyage lias reported himself at the Town Major's Office in Fort Wu: 
10 fle puts on bis scarlet uniform, and looks round, on passin 
every sentry, for homage and salutation to his new military characte 
The first tew weeks a but a series f cist pr inte d hic pes, ar de 
fortless, pleasnreiess, atte sat Indian enjoyment. He makes! 
self sick, in esseying to smoke a bad hookah, and then barely sarv:¥ 
j a pucka tever, in having tried his new double-barreled gun, 8 
| bought on credit mex sum, and with which he toi'e¢! 
jours r rning sun, in the vein hope of hitting a few snipe! 
lcandlarks. Hebhasarelation, perhans,in the Buildings, and mae} 
attempts to rival him in extravagance : and thongh the soldier's mess 
| do not go yond asecond-hand buzzy for his driving, and ant = 
) sized and stud galloway forthe saddle, yet his humble endcavow 
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R29. 
I ° 
Jugzed fain into debts, which hang upon his Indian career for 
= —-. him misercble for ever! : 
years, soins his corps—be has become aman now—wanders about in 
“He x without his cravat or jacket--smokes cheroots by whole 
the one Oe ks brandy paunee, curses his own fully tor more fautts 
bundle and lingers through the early and best vears of his mankood 





me, 
a ealine dislike of the 


nee joomy despondency amidst the blighted prospects of his 
ont” ‘ron bis brothers and young relations in Earope he seldom 
youl). E 


ears, and their leliers would be but worinw “e to _, ae 0 
foils there it is true: one is at College, another at * : . he beeen 
pret s office, a few are lagging for professions, or ' MIS ng m subg < 
_ on'sfare in country quarters :—but are they no ut ume Taye, an 
a tone word—home, lies ali the earthly happiness which au exiled 
— cighs for, and hourly pines in vain. 

: But he bas outlived his brethren in the sabaltern r 0 ‘s around him 
) .<{yllowed hosts upon hosts to the scattered lotu>- ul or — ountry 

sntonments: be is a field-oflicer now, and with the i taininent of 
\ sber rank before bim. What boots the rank or increasing pas : = 
is a martyrto @ broken constitution. and his yellow and wasted ¢ ae kK, 
ve sguken and gleamless eye, give token not only of withered health, 

accumulating care! He is alone in the world; bis nutive country 
as long ceased to bold out charms lor him; he is unknowa there, and 
che cirete of his triends lave either ceased to exist, or care not tor the 
exnatriaied soldier in the East! Is this a gloomy jicture The Ben- 
~siee could point out many who wight sit for it and who, ere they 
“we their bones to moulder beneath the sun ot Hindoosten, would 
‘elingly bear testimony to the truth of its description—yet this is 

Life im Lndia!’ A a 

© But the adventarer, le surely is exempt from the evil. His sojourn 
+1 India is brief, luxurious, and profitable. He transects the business 
t tue day with the paukah waving its cool breath unceasinugly — 
desk. He drives hone from ollice luxariously in bis open chariof, 

id quaffs bis iced claret, with his gay friends ever asgembled around 
bis evening table. These are bis daily enjoyments: but i the glad 

wurot holiday released from the office, he sails away in some tall 
-inuace to the far retreats of Chinsurah and Hooghly. Bat, alas! bis 
steasure becomes tusteless and unblest; bis eye bas rested upon Se- 
jampore by the way, and he knows not how soon it may be his scene 
jrefuge, and the dull close of bits ruined adventures. tte tries to re- 
number how many of his brethren have retired to enjoy their thou- 
-aods in their own Country—be can soon reckon over the scanty Lew ; 
und then he dwells upon the outstretched list of the disappointed, the 
deceased, or the bankrupt, still within the East; the uwumber appals 
him !—aud this is * Lite in India!’ ” 

Tbe author bas drawn a skeich of the history and character of Lord 
Jlustings; aud he relates an anecdote of that amiable nobleman’s be- 
javiour towardsa subaliern Officer, (perhaps himself,) in relation to @ 

terary production, which though unimportant, shows the minute at- 
eution Whieb the Marquis paid to the feelings and ubjects of all within 
(Le sphere of bis kuow ledge. 

There is an suusing story of an incident which buppened to a young 
oficer, of a romantic and or@atal turn of fancy, who was smittea with 
. passion fora Mabratta princess. He bad been applied to by Simuck- 
ee, the minister of Ourut Rao, for some bark, as the princess was ill. 
She young officer endeavoured to procure access to the princess, un- 
Jer pretence of superimtendiug the application of the remedy; but his 
‘tifice was met by more subtle craft on the part of the wily native. 

“* Mey I not see my patient!’ abruptly, and at once said Amorett. 

** See the priucess!’ half-screamed the minister, his eyebrows, in 
iieir utter astonishment and upraised wonderuient, almost touching the 
very rim of his prim Mahrattah turban. 

‘+ Yes, and why that astonishment?) J would not venture such a 
proposition to @ dark and ignorant inhabitant of your provinces; but 
have not the Mabrattahs discarded sach profanation to all that is wise 
ond delicate to their wives and daugliters! Surely, thy countrymen 

eclude not their females like the biud, grovelling sons of Brahma or 
Nay, doth the prince wish the betrothed of bis son to 
‘ic lingeringly betore bim, with the simple means of remedy and prof- 


ured health within his reach ?’ 


« The young soldier bere felt his heart smite him fora moment. The 
picture of the perhaps real'y suffering girl passed Lefore lim, and the 


joummery of his present waaner aud purpose seemed almost sacrile- 


ious. But the minister gave him litte time for reflection: tor be hus- 

y retired, as if tearful to prolong so delicate a couference; aud the 
eulenaut was left to his meditations, and tu issue orders for the eusu- 
jug days’ continuance of their march, together with the necessary 
utangements preparatory to crossing the Jumna. 

“ Scarcely was our hero seated the next morning at bis breakfast 
table, with his hookah, after seeing the motley assemblage of Mahrat- 
(ils and others safely across the river, ere the minister was once more 
mnounced: when, with a secret smile’ playing over his diminutive, 

ul deeply marked teatures, he frankly stated that having communi- 
fated the conversation of the preceding evening to the Maharajah, his 
highness at once, without the slightest hesitation, had ordered that the 
Miglish gentleman should be admitted to the presence of his daughter- 
Mi-law. Whether he judged as a father, or as a Mey attah, whose in- 
ercuurse with Europeans had treed him of some of the darker preju- 
vices of the East, cannot now be determined, but certain it is, Uiat uot 
ashadow uf objection seemed to come acruss bis mind: nor did be 
tect even to notice the repugnance of the minister to introduce the 
nhieet: noon was fixed upon as the hour for introducing our hero, in 
dis uew capacity of physican, to the love ly betrothed; and never was 
poor moral, under any circumstances of Wembiiog 


g excitation, more 
rvousty affected than Aworett was, on the sudden prospect of the 
scalzation Of all his day-dreaming faucies, and in thus being permitted 
‘vepproach and behoid the living, real, most lovely persou ot an eas- 
tru princess! 
Tr . 

* Phere were yet nearly two hours before the time appointed, and, 
> he paced up and down his tent, every moment seemed an age 
“nim. Some young Mahrattahs came before the awning o 

door, with their active and beautilully monaged 

o aitract his attention, in there practising tieir 
oh Bhd amusements. ‘They went through the useal monceu 

“sat tall speed, in an incredible small space, and almost among 
‘ery ropes used for pitching his tent; sowelimes alternately 
‘Hiig Aud retreating irom each other, or abraptiy turning on their 
hotcuts with the rapidity of lightuing, the others a 
liv darting off fromthe assailants. Ag 
¢ sunilar to our numerical sign of eigii, and then 
i word, make their obedient horses curvet, plung 
hal the seeming activity cf an antelope. But allt 
“) played offin vain. Amorettsaw them not: le 


ils 
Dokbanes 


wouled evo- 


#t . ‘ 

: 10 1 Mazes, pertorninag 
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reiguing siort 
and bound, 





feats were 


tuning 








© approaching visit; aud ot all that he pictured to be awail- 
‘ ithe Zenanah tent of the Maherajah 
ihe minister, Simuckjee, was punctual im his attendance, and 
ating heart, our hero followed hint towards that part of the 
t Which was divided off for the females of Omrut Kao 
5 From the outside—for their was aw { canvas, or i n 
they term tnem., et ing the whole=} eir daily re 
lu t ‘composed everal uuis, ¢ necte ) “i 
Ng a larger ove in the ce t A shaumeaneh, ¢ ro extend 
£. Wilh its usual red yracr, Was rete im iront oi tt ba 
od iorming a sheltering and secluded rcitirement for the 
the family. Atter passing some match k-wen the er . 
Visitors entered the outer wa'l, ane re pausin 
r his companion to iwo ancicntlemaie tena vho were 


him. His t itlering 


» receive and | d conductresses 
‘ly through a s ned avenue, formed by sme uprig 
t on reaching iis end, desired himto waitlora few 1 
e one of them went forward to uscertain if ali was in rea- 
+ Ue admission gi ibe stranger. Alt this juncture, the Oecal- 


litle regimental duty that falls to his share, | 


guit kiv and | 












ing vf bis heart could distinetly be heard in the still silence of the ge- | 
Ganah tents, and the seclusion of the curtained walls around biw. 
3 tiaoy other wished for enjoyments or opportunities, when with. | 
0 reach and attainment, his present situation seemed painfal even to 
distress ; aud he almost wished himself any where, ratuer than in his 
| present trembling predicament. : 

“ Atlength the old woman re-appeared, and slowly and ceremo 
miously conducted the Englishwan tothe inner tent itself. "Phe checek, 
or bamboo sereen of the doorway, was raised, and, entering, ke found 
| himselt ia presence of the princess. She seemed to be scarcely emer- 
ging from childhood, but was decidedly beautiful—fairer even than an 


| Asiatic could be supposed to be, and with an aie of command and 





nity Which our hero had little anticipated so young a girl being in pos 
session of. She was seated in the eastern manner ona chair, thut is 
| she Was entirely upon its seat: one of ber feet being thrown eusily, 
‘and nol inelegautly, under the other, the knee of the latter being rai 


sed, graceluliy enough. tur such a position, to the level of her w 


| Arich siiver-worked Benares veil, or dyputiah, of delicate and most 
1, ene, 

Seauiiiul manufacture, surrounded ber bead and persou venera 
thongs still betraying, through its textare, the contour of ber love 


jand gentle form, as well as ler entire features, which were not a lt 
improved by her larg dark—yet, from her late indisposition—satien 
‘ed and lunguishingeyes. She exhibited tew signs of being ill, though, 
| perhaps, the faint flushing of her cheek, which was occasioned by it, 
| rather added to, than detracted frou, her general loveliness. Amo- 
| rett stood silent and abashed near the entrance, nor was he summoned 
lte his recollection until her Highness, turning round, directed towards 
him a careless and indifferent glance of mere observation, and made 
| some remark to her women in the Mahratta tongue, on the str 
| looks and appearance of the white-haired fovei Collecting bia 
self, he approached licr, and, with mach show of ceremony, taking a 
chair near ber (which, by the bye, they litte thought of offering to 
him) he commenced 4 conversaiion by endeavouring to stammer tort! 
some set inquiry as toher health. She simply replied by staring at 
him; and, on his effecting to take her hand, to feel its pulse, she at f 
Withheld it, as in dislike of the liberty, onas objecting to be touched by 
him; aud when, at last, she gave it with soveremn unconeern, she 
looked first at him, and then towards her suite, as it in cold wouder 
ment of the scene betore her. In vain he atiewpted with studied 
gentleness, to make inquiry regarding her late indisposition; she un- 
derstood him not: and at lengib glancing carele ssly, almost Contemp 
tuously, over his whole person, she desired one of her attendants to 
motion him to withdraw, as if perfectly satished with the exhibition of 
the stranger; in fact, adding, in afew plain words, that she had seen 
him fongenongh. Itwas now time for our poor astounded and morti- 


nee 


bow and explain his utter surpries, but she coldly made signal with he: 
hand, of her permission for iim to ‘retire from the presence; and 
then, tarning round, commenced a couversation, possibly regarding bis 
appearance, with the servantsand suite around her. 

“The fact became too humiliatingly appareat: he bad been introdu- 
ced to the Princess as a sight, as something to look at, and amuse her 
in ber indisposition! In serious truth, the whole circumstance was 
simply this. When Omrat Rao signified his permission fur the Eng- 
lish officer to be admitted, agreeably to his request, her Highnesse’s 
people and immediate suite, deeming it an indignity to their mistress 
had brought about such admittance by asking the young betrothed, if 


nwhiteman! ‘Thus the romantic, the impassioned, the poetic, the 
love-breathing Aimorett had been walked into the zenanal, asa led 
bear, or a taine monkey, for the honourable amusement and mere gra- 
tification of curiosity of a young simple Mahratta girl, of some thir 
teen or fourteen years of age!” 

"Those of our readers, who love a secret, will thank us for whisper- 
ing that this amusing volume is (chiefly at least) the production of 
Capt. H. B. Henderson. of the Bengal army. 

Tk “aS yet 
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KING’S ‘THEATRE.---MADAME MALIBRAN. 
From the Court Journal. 

On Tuesday evening Madame Malibran appeared in the first act of 

** Semiramide.”’ 
some no-reason only known behind the scenes, (where we proiess not 
to peneirate,) the first act only was given, and the second act of * La 
t Ladre”’ was substituted ata late hour, The disappointment oe- 
cusioved by this change was the greater, from the admirable manner 
in which Malibran played the first act. What could induce her to 
baulk her friends and uduirers, by thus consenting to break off in the 
middle of a performance which, us far as it went, was perfect, we are 
ata loss to divine ; but we can conceive nothing more injudicious.— 
nottouse any harsherterm. With all the recollections of Pasta’s 
splendid pertormances of this character vividly upon us, we must still 
pronounce that of Tuesday evening perfect in its way, and interior to 
the former only in a certain severe grandeur of style, and in power ol 
execution. Malibran’s if not equal to Pasta’s, was, in faet, equally 
faultiess, and conceived in an qually high and pure tasie. li must, 
however, not be forgotten that we have as vet witnessed only the first 
actot Mde. Malitran’s Semiranide, in which there is 





‘ omparatively 


| little scope for high tragic power. We are, however, «site satisfied 
that, if fear was her reasou tor stopping short, it was “a lost lea She 


\ is able to execute every part of the character, in @ manner Hol mere ly 
| to delight, but to sati-fy, even those who retain the most Vis id nolious 
jot the performance of her great prototype. Iu the first scene tere 
was observable a slight fecbleness of execution, consequent, periaps 
| onthe misgivings Which bad induced her to admit the 
latter part of the performance; but, uevertheless, her 
\** Fra tanti regi,” &« ‘ 
iThe scene, too, beginning * Bel 
throughout wilo a most luuciimig degre vi 
aud intellectual be suly. In 
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fied hero to look bis astonishment: be rose up and commenced to } 


She was aunounced tor the whole piece; but for | 


ther style, was her 














quainted in this country, only eacepting Pasia, ber acting is What she 
always will and ought to be distinguished by ; because fine acting rises 
as much above fine singing, es mere vague sentiment rises above em. 
bodied poet, 
We shall some day or other try toexptain why it is that while, with 
os in England, the acting ot 4 singer, whether male or female, is, without 
single exception, a by-word for contempt, with our continental rivals, 


the two finest singers of the day are beyond al! comparisons the two 
esl Bclresses 


ee 
VISIT TO THE SPANISH BAZAAR. 

We have long been feelingly aware, that the © private view" of any 
exhibition, includes as large a portion of the public as can possibly 
be congregated togetuer forthe occasion. We were therefore satis 
ied, on entering the Spanish Bazaar early ou "Thursday morning, that 
e were about to encounter a tremendous crowd; and the well-dre« 
ed mob immediately and irretrievably incorpore- 
ted tully justified « ur expectations » 

Atter all, there isa great den’ of coquetry in the rivalship of this 
and simular exhibal s ‘Phe elaborate graves of the toilet adopted 

the air ol tureed vivacity, the tone of laboured 
pleasantry with which the various bargains are enforedéd by the young 


info which we were 


for the occasion, 


ladies presiding over the stalls, induce ourselves and other wily bache 
lors to conjecture, that t Marchandises a fre’ are not restricted 
to the coods upon the counte We really trembled for Lord Che 


terfield and the Duke of Buccleugh, when we saw them encountering 
the perils of a purchase ; and as to his Grace of Devonshire, he actual 
ly took refuge behind one of the least lerociously attractive stalls, from 
the universal assault and batte y ot the rest 

Bot in the tot the nervous writation arising in our celibatorious 
minds from such suspicions, we hormingly tranquilized 
on appro bere be uty—but beauly 
i its Cuttsles half concealed, and wholly 
ion committed to its @uar 
veet and naire as Kettley herself, 
d. Mrs, Littleton, inthe tall pride of her ma 
if} nly churns, and earnest y occupy iw ththe interests of the « ay, bad 
not athought to lovely face Miss Boothby and 
Miss Crofton were distinguished by the wodest grace of their air de de 
noiselle; Lady Grantham, Lady Jersey, and Lady Fama Bennet, had 
scorned to raise the prices of their chifons 


mids 
own We were ¢ 
Ning certain among the ¢ 


t 
y the motly 


mpl 


simplest guise— 


engrossed, t fects ol specu 
! 


dianship wily Emily Cowper, as 


was deligh(fully all-dress« 


waste on he own 


! by one additional ripglet ; 
nd Lady Morley—wiiose stall attracted a more than sufficient propor 
tion of customers, Was satisfied to rely upon the elegant finesse of her 
passing pleasing tongue,” without having recourse to any fine-lady 
The popularity of her Lady ship's clever etchings of “The Ball,’ 

must have poured a fortune ito the Spanish treasury 

In former years we have seen the stalls graced by a greater display 
lof personal beauty, though never more brilliantly distinguished by 
fashion or rank. Among thy 
j ound an ample atonemen:, 


| 


nris 


spectators, or rather spectatresses, we 
There was Lady Graham, still the fairest 
of the fair, leaning on Miss Elplinstouc, whose amiable countenance 
llias long established her an universal favourite. There was Mrs. Parn 
ther, looking ber best; Lady Sarah Ingestre—whose worst is exquisite 

‘no bud of a maideu’s-blush-rose can equal the delicate loveliness o 

‘her complexion. ‘There was Lady Blanche Howard tranqguilly and 
modestly elegant; and Lady Lyodburst, whom we never remember 
| seeing to such advantage ler eager zeal for the success of the un 


she would not graciously please to look at a‘ Ghora admee,”’ literally @ dertaking gave an animated expression to ber countenance, which was 


junsullied by the deflement of rouge; a fact we strongly recommend 
io the consideration of our tur readers. The universal admiration 
jconceded to Lady Londonderry's pure and transparent fairness, and 
he knowledge that Mrs. Arbuthuot’s beautilul complenion retains its 
brilliancy from never baving Leen withered by the fatel contact of 
jcarmine, may perhaps serve to diminish the disgusting glow, which we 
daily and nightly see deepening around us 
There were eigiteen or twenty stalls opened for the sale; severe! of 


~ | which individua'ly realised a hundred pounds daily; bat the liberalit 


| of the purchasers was more cvident thau the excellence of the wares, 


—=— = 
THE PRINTER'S DEVIL. 

It isnot of the grim personage to whore majesty Burns las addres 
| sedan ode, the pathetic humour of which is altogether unique in verse, 
that I purpose writing ut present, but of an bumble specimen of mortal 
man, Who bas the honour to be known by the sawe name ; and I write 
ol him not because there are any points of remarkable interest about 
him, wu hieltmake hin a proper sabject lor a memorw, bul owly becausy 
[think L can contrive to pat logetuer so many words and periods con- 
| ceruing bim as will serve to fill a certain space in this column, which, 
j unless | succeed in this essay, Eknow not how otherwise to make up ; 

hence, I call thisa discourse of Balaam, which, in printers language, 
| ieans nearly the same tuing as fudge in the language of other mea 
| In this age of letters, [suppose nobody is ignorant of the function of 
the Devil; and beeause every body hoows it, | willinform them of it, 
He who tells people what they hoow, offen gains more appause than 
le who instructs them ia things of which they were ignorant.—The 
lurmer puts himself on o footing with those whom he addresses—the 
latter seems totuke a station above them; aud the mojority choong 
rather to have their own self love gratified, than to be iostructed at the 
}expense of their vanity. ‘The Devil, then, is ao animalot the buman 
species, employed to attend upou the printing olice, where he light 
fires, sweeps fuors, runs errands, and, in short, dues whatever Le is bid, 
u the manner the easictitu bimeell; in which he resembles any othe: 
servant that ever bhoew inister of state to a kitchen-weneh 
I describe Lim as of the human species, though, indeed, in one respect, 
he seems to resemble the speces of birds and beasts, and that is in 
wed rather with a note or ery, than with the 
This note or cry isuttered exactly in the way ip 
which men prowounce the word copy: it is, however, by no means the 
same tuing ; for that is a very siaiple, inoffensive word, when spoken 
n uttered by the Devil, is per 


thy aman; but the same ind wh 
ceived tu c! in those who bearit. What ret 
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lacuily Of speech 
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idjuration of the assembled princes and people, “ Giant omagzio ©) Co tenee ti printers have ima; !toeait between this being and 
| ledeita It it was not so grand and overmastering a» Pasta’s prowun- | i. Devil—Sotay, which caused them tocall him by that oame, Ido 
’ " | . ne | *<t | * . . 
| ciation of the same words, it wes equaily queenlike, and equally tree | ier pyow s but one may hazard e conjecture on the subject. The 
| from all tinge of that detestable stage manner, which, if these two ad Devil ia Tartarus ise ‘casuist: and our mortal Devil also settles 
| wirable refurmers succeed in banishing from ¢ or ey e,we shallowe onthe The great Devil is r ’ ery crusty; and our little Devil 
them more than we du to all the © owe ol-infetlect -mongers CSIANt. | nn makes pic The Drince of Darkness ts « gentleman ;" oat 
(ra tee t, throughout the whole of the nolne Finale to the first act, Ma Devil is not the least like of —which the resembloenc © per contraria, 
j ran Cisplayed a degree ¢« mingled deli wy and force that we need whkonowledged im Alliso | ev on Tuste to be oue of the modes of as 
}a yt Wish to see surpassed : in party er portion of the Qu niet ociatios I do not, ie 4 clieve that any of these is the reason of 
fending ** Be spiry appena o | milo te i reached thi | 4 ao P ed © ¢ bhutin adurk matic 
Iragic expression, will oversienpog the SOs 15 tise j offer conjectures whieh we do not 
Weseeribed by dram taste anu ie yurselves thi Wil » of iu teprot ted to olle 
As we beve not before had an op; ty ot s ' the Vat ' t ‘ ' i utinually done by 
‘ t this ‘ ! tthe ‘ | nie a \ aniijuny To mMWoreiise 
La Gazea Ladera i eon ‘ j rT) el i, it may be ps hed, that im this iittle, dirty 
ver tru ‘ f iti i " exsempli ous dependence which exists 
yothery t the hin eve ¢ et vf ) i hing is » great buti ome 
| scene, W r ‘ meth tot t hic 1 i the enlightening of mankima 
| if) € peri ' j k iwhich t yaoi prter 4 
irried to the ve ve ‘ j , ‘ a { e% i ! ' . er, and contrivule his ue 
e seen it stu ves ‘ ¢ i , 
esent e j t ois I It i t ‘ j the occ } Il ere ther 
june as even | ete I hia a ’ j ras I) the e with the copy, and dou tlet me 
pou ing at th in er ) ' | is dotage the tran if he rth infers not of thin these (we 4 a, 
’ wher lover; andthe en , ness towards her lust of op 
r and , 
ills -_ ' er " ana an ‘ ‘ ,A, Cr ’ rr . 4 : ? 
_sbokey ee ae mee SS (MLLE. GARNERIN AND THE HAMBURGH RI- 
niment toward e deteated ju —all are given witha mug . . TT 
uiikture of lorce, anc tru anu ¢ ‘ PLE CORPs. oo 
It will be observed that we speak of M n's act chief . Hamburgh, May 22 
e reason is, that we can think of nothing else. Her singing | Turkish politics and the Catlolic Question is forgotten here ; sobody 
be pn to thie tuik ofa Nine Hat the rallant ~ - 
, the whole, bett a that of uy © fcorale with w has (ime to think or tulk ofapy Ming but (he gallantry of (he above corps, 
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* cali it of benignity aud kindliness, 








than that which played over his fea- 
tures during the whole interview. If, therefore, he was at this time out 
of health and in low spirits, his power of self-command must have 
been even more extraordinary than is generally supposed; for his 
whole deportment, his conversation, and the expression of his face, in- 
dicated a frame in perfect health, and a mind at ease.’ These favour- 
able reports, from seemingly impartial witnesses, lent new wings to the 
tale of Sir Hudson Lowe’s oppression ; and perhaps the exile of St. 
Helena continued to fill a larger space iu the eye of the world at large, 
than had ever before fallen to the lot of one removed forever, to all 
appearance, from the great theatre of human passions. It was then 
that Lord Byron thus apostrophised him :— 
« Conqneror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
-A god unto thyself{—nor less the same 
To the astonisbed kingdoms all inert, 
Who deeined thee for atime whate’er thou cidst assert.’ 
And it was then that an English nobleman of high rank, who throughout 
manifested especial interest in the fortunes of Napoleon, inscribed his 
statue (in the gardens of Holland House) with the lines of Homer:— 
‘ The godlike Ulysses is not yet dead upoa the earth ; 
He still lingers a living captive within the breadth of ocean, 
In some unapproachable island, where savage men detain him.” ; 
Odyss. book i. v. 195.” 
'The closing review of the Emperor's character is so admirable, that 
it would be injustice not to quote it; and with it we end our review. 
“Napoleon confessed more than once at Longwood, that he owed 
his downfal to nothing but the extravagance of his own errors. * It 
must be owned,’ said be, ‘that fortune spoiled me: ere (was thirty 
years of age, I found myself invested with great power, and the mo- 
ver of great events.’ No one, indeed, can hope to judge bim fairly, 
either in the brilliancy of his day, or the troubled darkness of his 
evening, who does not task imagination to couceive the natural effects 
on a temperament and genius so fiery and daring, of that almost in- 
stantaneous transition from poverty and obscurity to the summit of 
fame, fortune, and power. The blaze which dazzled other men’s 
eyes, had fatal influence on his. He began to believe that there was 
something superhuman in his own faculties, and that be was privileged 
to deny that any laws were made for him, Obligations by which he 
expected all besides to be fettered, he considered birmself entitled to 
snap and trample. He became a deity to himself; and expected man- 
kind not merely to submit to, but to admire and reverence the actions 
of ademon. His heart was naturally cold. His schoo!-companion, 
who was afterwards his secretary, M. de Bourienne, confesses that, 
even in the spring of youth, he was very little disposed to form friend- 
ships. ‘To say that he was incapable of such feclings, or that he really 
never hada friend, would be to deny to him any part in the nature 
and destiny of his species.—No one ever dared to be altogether alone 
in the world.—But we doubt if any man ever passed through life sym- 
pathising so slightly with mankind; and the most wonderful part of his 
story is, the intensity of sway which he exerted over the minds of 
those in whom he so seldom permitted himseif to contemplate any 
thing more than the tools of his own ambition. So great a spirit must 
have had glimpses of whatever adorns and dignifies the character of 
man. But with him the feelings which bind love, played only on the 
surtace—leaving the abyss of selfishness untouched, His one instru- 
ment of power was genius; hence his influence was greatest amongst 
those who had little access to observe, closely and liesurely, the 
minuteness of bis personal character and demeanour. ‘The exceptions 
to this rule were very few. Pride and vanity were strangely mingled 
in his composition. Who does not pity the noble chamberlain that 
confesses his blood to have run cold when he heard Napoleon—seated 
at dinner at Dresden, among a circle of crowned heads—begina story 
with, When J was a Lieutenant in the regiment of La Fere? Who does 
not pity Napoleon when he is heard speaking of some decorations in 
the Tuilleries, as having taken place, ‘in the time of the king, my un- 
ele?’ This last weakness was the main engine of his overthrow. 
When he condescended to mimic all the established etiqueties of feu- 
dal monarchy—when he coined titles, and Yavished stars, and sought 
te melt his family into the small circle of hereditery princes—he 
adopted the eurest. means which could have been devised for alicna- 
ting from himself the affections of ail the men of the revolution, the 
army alone excepted, and for re-animating the hapes and exertions of 
the Bourbonists. It is clear that thenceforth he leaned almost wholly 
on the soldiery. No civil changes could, after this, affect his real po- 
gition. Oaths and vows, charters and concessions, all were alike in 
vain. When the army was humbled and weakened in 1814, he fell 
from his throne, without one voice being lifted up in bis favour. The 
army was no sooner strengthened and re-encouraged, than it recalled 
him: He re-ascended the giddy height, with the daring step of a he- 
ro, and professed his desire to scatter from it nothing but justice and 
mercy. But no man trusted bis words. His army was ruined at Wa- 
terloo ; and the brief day of the second reign passed, without a twi- 
light, into midnight. We are not yet far enough from Bonaparte, to 
estimate the effects of his career. He recast the art of war; and was 
conquered in the end by men who had caught wisdom and inspiration 
from his own campaigns. He gave both permanency and breadth to 
the influence of the French revolution. His reign, short as it was, 
was sufficient to make it impossible that the offensive privileges of caste 
should ever be revived in France; and, this iniquity being once re- 
moved, there could be little doubt that such a nation would gradually 
acquire possession of a body of institutions worthy of its intelligence. 
Napoleon wasas essentially, and irreclaimably, a despot as a warrior ; 
but hissuccessor, whether a Bourbon or a Bonaparte, was likely to be 
a constitutional sovereign. The tyranny of a meaner hand would not 
bave been endured after that precedent. On Europe at large he has 
teft traces of his empire, not less marked or important. He broke 
down the barriers every where of custom and prejudice; and revolu- 
flonised the spirit of the continent. His successes, and bis double 
downfal, taught absolute princes their weakness, and injured nations 
their strength. Such hurricanes of passion as the French revolution 
—such sweeping scourges of mankind as Napoleon Bonaparte, are not 
permitted but as the avengers of great evils, and the harbingers of 
t good. Of the influence of both, as regards the continent, it may 
$e safely said—that even now we have seen only ‘the beginning of 
the end.’ The reigning sovereigns of Europe are, with rare excep- 
tions, benevolent and humane men; and their subjects, no less than 
they, ought to remember the lesson of all history—that violent and 
sudden changes, in the structure of social and political order, have ne- 
ver yet occurred, without infficting utter misery upon at least one 
generation. It was England that fought the great battle throughout, 
on the same principle, without flinching; and but for her perseve- 
rence, all the rest would have struggled in vain. It is to be hoped 
that the British nation will continue to see, and to reverence, in the 
contest and its result, the immeasurable advantages which the sober 
strength of a free but fixed constitution possesses over the mad energies 
of anarchy on the one hand, and, on the other, over all that despotic 
selfishness can effect, even under the guidance of thé most consum- 
mate genius.” 
i cae 
NAVAL REMINISCENCES. 
The brilliant action of the Seahorse with the Turkish frigates in 1808. 
On the Ist of July, 1808, II. M. S. Seahorse (38) Capt. John Stew- 
art, was lving inthe beautiful harbour of St. George, in the island of 
Syra, whither we had gone to complete the frigate’s water, when a 
small Lemnian mistique, of two guns and thirty-five as savage-looking 


ete et te 





The Avion, 

permseeir to communicate some important intelligence: a boat 
trom the frigate soon brought the two chiefs of this small but fierce 
and lawlessband. After alongconference in the cabin, our excellent 
Captain ordered the bands to be turned up, and in his oww brief and 
energetic manner informed the officers and crew, “ that the pirate had 
seen a Turkish squadron oi two 50-gun frigates, one of 30, and a gailey, 
the day before off the north end of Lemnos; that the diSparity of 
force, compared with that of our single ship, was great, but that well 
trained as the “ old horses” were, he had no doubt of our success, even 
should we encounter them all together,” and he concluded by asking 
“ whether we would try such feartul odds,”—the reply was three rat- 
tling cheers, and up anchor; the commander and tiree of the pirates 
remaining, at their own request, on board. 

The following days were passed in seeking for the “circumcised 
dogs,” preparing the ship for the anticipated struggle, and exercising 
the crew in the various duties a long action would call on them to 
perform. Inthe evening of the third day we spoke a fine Hydriot 
polacre of 20 guns, who had been chased the previous day by a part of 
the Turkish squadron (one of the large ships had been sent to Lein- 
nos); she offered to stay by and take part with us, and her offer was 
accepted. 

On the 5th, at Sh. 50m. P. M. we saw, to our great joy, the Commo- 
dore’s ship coming round the east end of Scopulo, followed by the 30- 
gun ship and a galley; they were directly to windward. QOa_percei- 
ving us they shortened to easy sail, and bore down in open order; 
when within about three mites, the wind shifted in a heavy squall, gi- 
ving ns the “ weather gage,” which was taken immediate advantage of 
by Capt. Stewart, who steered for the large frigate; at 9h. lOm. we 
ranged up under his lee-quarter and gave him our double-shotted 
broadside, at the distance of about ten fathoms. Its weight (for every 
shot told) evidently bothered our opponent, and he returned a hasty, 
ill-directed, fire, the greater part of his shot passing harmlessly a-head. 
The row had now fairly begun, and we lay at the good Nelsonian dis- 
tance of about half pistol-shot, unrigging him from the quarter-deck 
and forecastle, and giving ample occupation to Azrael in transporting 
the souls of many of the followers of Mahomet to the foot of Al-sirats 
Arch, liberated fromptheir fleshy prisons by the hulling activity of our 
main-deckers. Paosperously, however, as we thought ourselves to be 
pruceeding, (or as brother Jonathan would say, progressing,) our allies 
thought otherwise ; the boasting Hydriot started off under all the can- 
vass he could muster, and the pirates, who had chosen their station in 
the launch on the booms, had at first been tolerably active with their 





this time (10h. 25m.) we had relieved our opponent from all farther 
occasion to call his sail-trimmers, the larboard yard-arm of his foresail 
being the only rag left to interest him, and he very properly bore up 
to keep steerage-way. ‘The small frigate iad for some time galled us 
considerably with her raking shot; we took this opportunity of throw- 
ing all a-back, closed with her, and three broadsides sulliced to silence 
her guns, the explosion of some powder under the forecastle set her 
on fire forward, and we made sail to get out of her way, and rejoin 
our first opponent. Before we had succeded in the latier object, the 
captain of the mizen-top hailed the quarter-deck and exclaimed, *‘ The 
little frigate has given three rolls, and gone to h—I, Sir!’’a marine on 
the larboard quarter also reported having seen her go down, and this 
was the last time mortal eyes beheld the Ates Fezan or her crew of 
above 300 men. 

The dismantled state of the enemy enabled us now to work round 
him like “a cooper round a cask” until 11h. 20in. when, as we were 
in stays a-head, (having just raked him with one broadside and ready 
to give him the other,) lie shot away our mizen-mast; the ship missed 
stays, andthe Turk collecting between 3 and 490 men in his fore rig- 
ging, bowsprit and furecastle, boldly attempted to board. Our two di- 
visions of boarders were placed in the main chains, about the gang- 
way, and in front of the marines on the quarter deck ; behind the ma- 
rines’ bayonets were the sailtrimmers; forming thus a phalanx seyen 
deep ot pikes, tomahawks, bayonets, and cutlasses: our foremost 
quarter-deck 32’s had each 800 musket-balls, and the whole broad- 
side was ready (and reserved) with round and grape. The infidels 
came on, shouting and uttering dreadful yells, to which perhaps the 
midnight hour added a few horrors; at all events, the combination 
proved quite too much for our Lemnian friends, who crawled into the 
deepest recess of the cable-tiers, and remained there: indeed. some 
few of the best of the * old horses” were struck witli a momentary 
panic, which but for the codlyess of the officers would probably have 
spread,—for the mutual cessation of fire and a profound silence, bro 
ken only by the oecasional yell of the barbarians, had in ii somethiug 
very appalling ;—but the men were reminded that they had pledged 
themselves either to conquer or go down with the bunting flying, that 
the Turks gave no quarter, and that the issue of the battle depended 
on their repulsing this attack, when we might in turn become assail- 
ants, and speedily terminate the fight. At length, just before bis bow- 
sprit-eod reached the after main swifter, he got all that we could give 
him, grape, cannister, musket-balis, rockets, and all, with three good 
English cheers at the tail of them. Atsuch a distance, anda flankin 
fire directed against literally a bee-like cluster of men, the carnage is 
more easily conceived than described ; suffice it to say, that no son of 
Mahomet polluted our quarter-deck with his footstep, though a few did 
attempt it, and were piked and thrown overboard. Some turns of a 
hawser were got over her bowsprit end and round our capstern, but 
they parted; our mizen-mast being gone, we had nothing aft to lash 
him to; and amidst the groans and shrieks of bis wounded and dying, 
she dropped astern. 

From this time to the end of the action, I cannot do better than 
make anextract from the ship’s log. * “11h. 45m. recommenced ac- 
tion; enemy making off before the wind. Midnight, moderate and 
fine, alongside the ‘Turk. At Ih. 15m. the enemy’s fire baving totally 
ceased, though we could get no answer from him, and she being a 
complete wreck, hauled off, cleared the deck, spliced the main brace, 
and went to querters again, keeping the Turk awake by a shot now 
and then. At daylight, the enemy hoisted her colours, bore up, and 
passing under the stern, gave her a raking broadside, which she re- 
turned with her stern guns, and struck her colours at 5h. 30m. Sent 
the first Lieutenant, who took possession of the Badre Zaffier, 
mounting 52 long brass guns, 42s, 24s, and 12s, commanded by Scan- 
devli Chi Chue Ali; had on board at the commencement of the action 
nearly 700 men, of whom 204 were killed and 176 wounded. Sea. 
horse went into action with 286 men, of whom 5 were killed and 10 
wounded.” 

The scene of slaughter on board was dreadful; her only surgeon (a 
French renegudo) was in a state of helpless intoxication, and the only 
attempts he had made in his profession were Ly stopping up some of 
the holes made in the wretched Turks, by plugs of lint. More than 
seventy were lying dead on her gun-decks, and the cable tiers and 
store rooms full of the desperately wounded and dying: her first Chia- 
ous (Lieut.) had seven musket and grape shot in hin, Four days af- 
ter, we landed these malheureuz on the Island of Miconi, the greater 
part of their wounds undressed, and the thermometer at 80. The lit- 
tle Arab who commanded, on being brought on board and asked for 
his sword, had no idea of the necessity of surrendering it; indeed he 
bad, immediately after his colours were struck, dressed himself en- 
tirely in white, (meant, perhaps, as a kind of flag of truce,) and said 
he had lost his sword. Having obtained permission to return to his 
ship for his effects, and being, in the confusion of the moment, un- 
guarded, be got one of the fighting lanterns (which was still a-light), 
and accompanied by two of his licutenants, bad reached the magazine 
passage, then not secured, and over ankle deep in gunpowder, when 
just as he was in the act of taking the candle from the lantern, the 
schoolmaster, who had come on Bon! the prize from curiosity, and 
happened to be providentially on the lower-deck, immediately, on 
seeing the danger, knocked down the Arab, dowsed his glim, and sa- 








rascals as ever formed part of a pirate’s crew, ran under our stern, and 


ved us from the otherways inevitable destruction of one, if not of 


long tophaikes, became very fidgetty, and prepared for bolting. By | 


gate. 


s he spoke Italian fluently, Capt. Stewart rebuked him severe. 
ly iu that language for his breach of the laws of bonour and of War, 


to whici: he listened with unmeved patience; when the speaker cea 
ed, the little tiger bent forward his head, and pointing to his neck, said 
“© Take it, it is yours; don’t hesitate, for had the fortune of war been 
mine, [would have had your head off twe hours ago: | Only did 
my duty in attempting to blow my ship up, and I curse my own 
stupidity for nut succeeding.” His ollicers declared, that durivg the 
action he bad put seventeen of his own men to death in attempiing ty 
keep them at their quarters; hisactivity and contempt of danger were 
conspicuous to us even ina night action; ond many a deliberate aim 
was taken athim, but notwithstanding the carnage all around, he was 
unharmed, and he seemed to bear a charmed life. Indeed, had nauti. 
cal skill and good gunnery been as general acquirements as courage 
amongst the Islamites, few of us would bave been here now to tell the 
tale. ‘Tuey were as brave us the noble animal their figure-head repre. 
sented, and which was carefully covered over with canvass iiilore 
they struck, that, as they said, “the king of beast and bird” (the ea- 
gle which supported their poop-lantern) * should not witness the tris 
umph of intidels over true believers.” 
—-— 


ANGLO INDIAN MANNERS.---LIFE IN INDIA. 


The Deugalee ; or, Shetches of Society and Manners in the East. Lon 
don, 1829. 8vo. 

Sketches of English manners at remote dependencies of the empire 
especially where, as in India, climate, and the insensible adoption et 
the habits of the country impart adventitious traits to the character of 
Englishmen, furnish a very agreeable and not uninstructive source of 
amusement athome. ‘The reader, who has never been in the East, js 
-pleased w.th such pictures for their novelty; the old Indian prizes 
them, ou the contrary, for their familiarity. The former delights to 
pass the descriptions before his view, as he does those of a work of 
pure imegination; the latter loves to renew his associations witls 
scenes and notions which, whatever may have been the impression 
they made upon him on the spot, become, as it were, like tints mel. 
lowed by time and distance, and gratefully contrast with the harsher 
hues of reality about him. 

It is to be regretted that we have so few of those livel descriptions 
of © Life asit is” in India. Ably-delineated pictures of Angio-ladinn 
manners, communicated is the convenient vehicle of awell-construc: 
ted tale, such, for example, as Haiji Baba, which so accurately pour- 
trays the manners of Persia, would teud materially to lessen the hith. 
erto unconquerable repugnance of the public taste to oriental topics 
A work of this nature we have just seen, which exhibits some lively 
and agreeable pictures of society among the various classes of Eng 
lishmen resident inthe East. The work is of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, consisting of tales, poetry, characters, &c., connected loosely to- 
gether by a naraiive of tbe author’s supposed history, from his arrivai 
in India, at the close of the last century, till his retura to England, ou 
receiving a hint from the cholera morbus, 

He began his career as a lover: the deep blue eyes of a certain Lu- 
cinda captivated his soul; he breathed his passion and was told he 
must have made aimistake. [lis disappointment first made him a mis- 
anthrope ; he was invited to join a Juwab club (of rejected suitors ;} 
he forswore beef, and became almost a convert to Hindooism. From 
this fit of abstraction he was rescued by witnessing a hurricane on the 
Ganges, when a pinnace was exposed to the danger of being engulphed 
in the rapid stream ; but by the Bengalee’s assistance she was secured, 
with her passengers, one of whom, as might be expected, was the iden. 
tical blue-eyed damsel, now a wile apd a mother. Such is the author's 
history. 

The author has drawn a picture of “ Life in India,” in the various 
classes of the civi! and military servants of the Company and the new 
adventurer. 

“Sofar as rank and consequence are concerned, the first of these 
holds out the great prizes of the Honourable Company, and is the great 
object of ambition. These prizes are necessarily limited to a te. 
lucky sons of fortune; and they are, therefore, the higher esteemed. 
Witha writership in his pocket, the child of the first man in England 
even at this day, fancies his fortune made; looks to a short and 
merry \‘ Life in India ;’—a long and wealthy onein England. Out 
he comes, always what [should call a genteel-looking boy ;—some- 
what slightly built in general, for encountering any of the rade 
blasts of the world, and having a goodly smattering of his mother's 
drawing-room banging about him. Hismauners—I speak of the gene- 
ral race of young writers—always please me: there is something very 
English about him, by which I do not mean very rough, but a hapsy 
mixture of that independence of mind, and amenity of manners, 
which constitute the trae English character. When these embryo 
rulers are cojlected together, before merging from the buildings, there 
is,no doubt, to be seen also not a few of an Englishman’s peculier 
faults and weaknesses ; but these are such rar@ aves over the servives 
in general, that there is nothing Lenjoy more than, an evening in the 
the buildings.—* Life in India” is then, with my old recollections and 
feelings, something like to what 1 remember was—life ia England. 
There ere good manners, and honourable and high feeling ;—articles, 
however, which, I must warn their young possessors, reyoire the 
utmost care to preserve in this climate, and which are always best 
just on importation. It may appear dinical, whenT add, that there is en 
English way of putting on his clothes about a young writer, before be 
is launched to rusticate in the Mofussil, which ¥ like; asin the compe 
uy of a dozen of these dandies, 1 aw reminded of the respect, in 
this particular, which I once—once, alas !—paid myself to the ar- 
ticle of dress, when I was glad at the idea of pleasing a mother, a sis- 
ter, or a still dearer creature—a sweetheart. In short, the only scene 
in the drama of ‘ Life in India,’ that is like Old England, is to Le 
found in the Buildings. Once out of them—once banished to a coun- 
try station, where Engilshmen are scattered some hundred miles cit 
tant from each other,or where, if they congregate, it is on the art 
ficial graduated scale of judge, magistrate, collector, register, assistant 
ditto, doctor—aud all that is English is foundon the wane. By the 
time the writer comes back to the presidency a judge, or something # 
great or greater, he has been converted into the most anomalous of 
Lali bumao beings. There is still something English about him, 

it istrue ; he is generally proud enough; but it is an Asiatic, not an 
European bearing of consequence. He seems to expect that all that 
are in his way should hurry out of it, that the path may be left 
for him alone. He has been so long ac customed to measure his own 
humanity by the standard of a conquered and degraded race around 
him, that he fancies he has risen proportionably above every other 
class of mankind, with whom he - afterwards chance to come In 
contact, as above his omlahs and his chobedars, and his own country- 
men are but Hindoos in his estimation, however much they may trais- 
cend him in every thing like intelligence, honour, and common sense 

“ Let me, however, take a view of military * Life in India;'—a fair 
haired young lad has escaped from school, and its confinement, at the 
early age of sixteen; and, after the annoyances of a four montis 
voyage. has reported himself at the Town Major’s Office in Fort Wil- 
liam. He puts on his scarlet uniform, and looks round, on passing 
every seatry, for homage and salutation to his new military character. 
The first few weeks are but a series of disappointed hopes, and com- 
fortless, pleasureless, attempts at Indian enjoyment. He makes him- 
self sick, in essaying to smoke a bad hookah, and then barely survives 
a pucka fever, in having tried his new double-barrelled gun, whieh he 
bought on credit, at an exorbitant sum, and with which he toiled jut 
hours under a burning sun, iu the vain hope of hitting a few snipets or 
sandlarks. He hasa relation, perhaps, in the Buildings, and madly 
attempts to rival him in extravagance : and though the soldier’s meaus 
do not go beyond a second-hand buggy for bis driving, and an under- 
sized and stud galloway fur the saddle, yet his humble endeavours 
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have plunged him into debts, which hang upon bis Indian career for | ing of his heart could distinctly be heard in the still silence of the ze | quainted in this country, only excepting Pasta, her acting is what she 
| vars, and make bim miserable fur ever! _ | Qaoah tents, and the seclusion of the curtained walls around bim. | always will and ought to be distinguished by ; because fine acting rises 
bape He joins his corps—he has become aman now—wanders about in | Like many other wished for enjoyments or opportunities, when with- | as much above fine singing, os mere vague sentiment rises above em- 
the morning without his cravat or jacket-~sinokes cheroots by whole | in reach and attainment, his present situation seemed painful even to | bodied poetry. ‘ eS 
: hundles—drinks brandy -paunee, curses his own folly for more faults | distress; and he almost wished bimself any where, rather than in his We shall some day or other try to explain why it is that while, with 
than one, and lingers through the early and best years of bis manhood present trembling predicament. us in England, the actingof a singer, whether male or female, is, without 
| in tasteless dislike of the little regimental duty that falls to his share, he: At length the old woman re-appeared, and slowly and ceremo- | a single exception, a by-word for contempt, with our continental rivals, 
and in gloomy despondency amidst the blighted prospects of his | niously conducted the rp comm tothe inner tentitselt. The cheeck, | the two finest singers of the day are beyond all comparisoas tbe two 
youth. From his brothers and young relations in Europe he seldom or bainboo screen of the oorway, was raised, and, entering, he found | finest actresses. 
1 hears, and their letters would be but wormwood to him, They have himselt ia presence of the princess. She seemed to be scarcely emer- ~inliiiiint 
, toils there it is true: one is at College, another at a desk in a mer- | ging from childhood, but was decidedly beautiful—fairer even than an VISIT TO THE SPANISIT BAZAAR. 
chant's office, a few are fagging for professions, or existing on subal- | Asiatic could be supposed to be, and with an air of command and dig- We have jong been.feelingly aware, that the “ private view” of any 
: tern’sfare in country quarters :—but are they not at howe !—aye, and | nity which our hery had little anticipated so young a girt being in pos- | exhibition, includes as large a portion of the public as can possibly 
‘ in that one word—home, lies all the earthly happiness which au exiled session of. She was seated in the eastern manner ona chair, that is, |e congregated together for the occasion. We were therefore satis- 
» soldier sighs for, and hourly pines in vain. ‘ sue Was entirery upon its seat: one of her feet being thrown east’. | fled, on entering the Spanish Bazaar early on Thursday morning, that 
. « But he has outlived his brethren in the subaltern ranks around him; | and not inelegantly, under the other, the knee of the latter being rai- | we.were about to encounter a tremendous crowd; and the well-dress- 
s has followed hosts upon hosts to the scattered tombs of onr up-country: sed, gracefully enough, for such a position, to the level of her waist. |} ¢g mob into which we were immediately and irretrievably incorpora- 
2 cantonments + he is a field-officer now, and w ith the attaiminent of |A rich silver-worked Benares veil, or doputteh, of delicate and most l ted, fully justified our expectations. 
; higher rank before him. What boots the rank orincreasing pay? Ue beautiful maitiacture, surrounded ber head and person generally, Aiier all, there is a great deal of coquetry in the rivalship of this 
. is a martyrtoa broken constitution, and his yellow and wasted cheek, | though still betraying, through its texture, the contour of her lovely | and similar exhibitions. The elaborate graces of the toilet adopted 
the sunken and gleamless eye, give token not only of withered health, and gentle form, as well as her entire ieatures, which were nota little ‘for the occasion, the air of furced vivacity, the tone of laboured 
putaccumulating care! He is alone in the world; his native country | improved by her large ‘dark—~yet, from her late indisposition—solien- | pleasantry with which the various bargains are enforced by the young 
has lorg ceased to hold out charms for him; he is unknown there, and | ed and languishing eyes. She exhibited few signs ot being il, though, ladies presiding over the stalls, induce ourselves and other wily bache- 
the circle of his friends have either ceased to exist, or cure not forthe | perhaps, the faint flushing of her cheek, which was occasioned by it, lors to conjecture, that the “ Marchandises a vendre” are uot restricted 
) expairiated soldier in the East! Is this a gloomy picture? ‘The Ben- | rather added to, than detracted from, her general loveliness. Amo- to the goods upon the counter. We really trembled for Lord Ches- 
calee could point oul many who might sit for it, and who, ere they | reft stood silent and abashed near the entrance, nor was he summoned terfield und the Doke of Byecleagh, when we saw them encovntering 
’ aive their bones to mouider beneath the sun of Hindoosian, would to his recollection "ntl her Highness, turning round, directed towards | the perils of a purchase ; and as to his Grace of Devonshire, be actual- 
, jeelingly bear testimony to the truth of its description—yet this is | him a careless and indifferent glance of mere observation, and made ly took refuge behind one of the least ferociously ati. active stalls, from 
° ‘Life im India! some remark fo her women in the Mahratta tongue, on the strange | the universal assault and battery of the rest. 
‘° « But the adventurer, he surely is exempt from the evil. His sojourn | looks and appearance of the white-haired foreigner. Collecting lim- | But in the midst of the nervous irritation arising in our celibatorious 
¥ in India is brief, luxurious, and profitable. He transacts the business | self, he approached her, and, with much show of ceremony, taking a | minds from such suspicions, we own we were charmingly tranquilized 
: of the day with the paunkah waving its cool breath anceasinely above | che'r near her (which, by the bye, they little thought of offering to | 5), approaching certain among the comploirs, where beauty—but beanty 
. his desk. [le drives home from office luxuriousiy in his opea chariot, | him) he commenced a conversation by endeavouring to stammer forth | jy its chastest and simplest guise—stood half concealed, and wholly 
" nd quaffs his iced claret, with his gay friends ever assembled around | some set inquiry as toher health. She simply replied by staring at | enerossed, by the motly objects of speculation committed to ils guar- 
his evening table. ‘These are his daily enjoyments: but in the glad | him; and, on his effecting to take her hand, to feel its pulse, she at first | dianship. Lady Emily Cowper as sweet and naive as Kettley herself, 
: hour of holiday released from the office, he sails away in some tall | withheld it, as in dislike of the liberty, or as objecting to be touched by | was delichtfully all-dressed. Mrs, Littleton, in the full pride of her ma- 
" pinnace to the far retreats of Chinsural and [looghly. But, alas! his | him; and when, at last, she gave it with sovereign anconcern, she | tronty charms, and earnestly oceupied with the interests of the day, had 
- pleasure becomes tasteless and unblest; his eye has rested upon Se- | looked first at him, and theh towards her suite, as if in cold wonder: | not a thought to waste on her own lovely face; Miss Boothby and 
F rampore by the way, and he knows not how soon it may be his scene | ment of the scene before ber. In vain be attempted with studied | Miss Crofton were distinguished by the modest grace of their air de de- 
; of refuge, and the dull close oi is ruined adventures. [le tries to re- | gentleness, to make inquiry regarding her late indisposition; she wn- | moiselle; Lady Grantham, Lady Jersey, and Lody Emma Bennet, had 
= member how many of his brethren have retired to enjoy their thou- | derstood bim not: and at length glancing carelessly, almost contemp- | seorned to raise the prices of their chiffous by one additional ringlet ; 
‘ sands in their own country—he can soon reckon over the scanty few ; | tuously, over his whole person, she desired one of her attendants to | and Lady Morley—whose stall attracted a more than sufficient propor- 
~ and then he dwel!s upon the outstretched list of the disappointe: . the | motion him to withdraw, as if perfectly satisfied with the exhibition of | tion of customers, was satisfied to rely upon the elegant finesse of her 
deceased, or the bankrupt, still within the East; the number appals | the stranger; in fact, adding, in afew plain words, that she had seen | passing pleasing tongue,”’ without llaving recourse to any fine-lady 
% him !—and this is ‘ Life in Tndia!’ him longenough. {ft was now time for our poor astounded and morti- | arts. The popularity of her Ladyship’s clever etchings of “The Ball,” 
™ ‘The suthor bas drawn a sketch of the history and character of Lord | fied hero to look his astonishment: he rose up and commenced to | must have poured a fortune into the Spanish treasury. 
o Hastings; and he relates an anecdote of that amiable nobleman’s be- | bow and explain his utter surpries, but she coldly made signal withher | Jy former years we have seen the stalls graced by a greater display 
a haviour towards a subaliern officer, (perhaps himselt,) in relation to a | hand, of her permission for him to ‘retire from the presence ;”’ and | of personal beauty, though never more brilliantly distinguished. by 
a ilerary production, which though uninporiant, shows the miautle at- then, turning round, commenced a conversation, possibly regarding his | fashion or rank. Among the spectators, or rather spectatresses, we 
ai ‘onion \ bien the Marquis paid to the teelings and objects of ail within appearance, with the servants and suite around her. ; ‘ound an ample atonement. There was Lady Graham, still the fairest 
“ (ie sphere of bis kuowlecge. * The fact became too humilatingly apparent: he had been introdu- | of the fair, leaning on Miss E!phinstone, whose amiable countenance 
Tiere isan amusing story of an incident which happened to a young ced to the Princess asa sight,as something to look at, and amuse her | ja3 june established lier an universal tavourite. There was Mrs. Parn- 
" licer, of a romantic and oriental turn of fancy, W ho was smitten with | its her indisposition ! In serious truth, the whole circumstance Was | ther, looking her best; Lady Sarah Ingestre—whose worst is axquisite ; 
ie a passion fora Mubratia princess. 2. tad been applied to by Simuck- | simply this. When Omrut Rao signified his permission for the Eng- | 0 bud of a maiden’s-blusli-vose can equal the delicate loveliness of 
ry ee, the minister of Ouirut Rav, for so ie bark, as the princess was ill. | lish officer to be admitted, agreeably to his request, her Highnesse’s | hoy complexion. There was Lady Blanche Howard tranquilly and 
” he young olfticer endeas oured to pres iccess (o the princess, un- | people and immediate suite, deeming it an indignity to their mistress, | rdestly elegant; and Lady Lyndhurst, whom we never remember 
a der pretence of superintending ihe application of the remedy ; but his | had brought about such admittance by asking the young betrothed, if | seeing to such advantage. Ler eager zeal for the success of the an- 
\e iifice was met by more subtle cratt ou the par’ of the wily native. she would not graciously please to look ata“ Ghora admee,”’ literally ' dertaking gave an animated expression to her countenance, which was 
od “* May [not see my patient ! abruptly, and at once said Amnorett. a white man ! Thus the romantic, the impassioned, the poetic, the | unsullied by the defilement of rouge; a fact we strongly recommend 
a «See the princess!’ half-screamed the minister, his eyebrows, in | love-breathing Amorett had been walked into the zenanah, asa led |to the consideration of our fair readers. The universal admiration 
oh jeirutter astonishment and upraised wonderment, almost touching the | bear, or atame monkey, for the honourable amusement and mere gra- | conceded to Lady Londonderry’s pure and transparent fairness, and 
“S very rim of his prim Mabrattah turban. tification of enriosity of a young simple Mahratta girl, of some thir- | (he knowledge that Mrs. Arbuthnot’s beautiful complexion retains its 
. “+ Yes, and why thet asionishinen! / T wonld not venture such a | teen or fourteen years of age!” . brilliancy from never having been withered by the fatal contact of 
- proposition to a dark and ignorant inhabitant ot your provinces; but ‘Those of our readers, who love a secret, will thank us for w hisper- | carmine, may perhaps serve to diminish the disgusting glow, which we 
a ‘ave votthe Mabrattaus discarded seach profonation to all that is wise | ing that this amusing volume is (chiefly at least) the production of daily and nightly see deepening around us. 
7 and delicate to their Wives aud dauchters?) Surely, thy countrymen | Capt. H. B. Henderson. of the Bengal army. There were eighteen or twenty stalis opened for the sale; several of 
Ise sechude not their females ike the biad, groveliioe sons of Brahma oar | === —_— nm % ws f § ee | which individually realised a hundred pounds daily; but the liberality 
on she ,ruphet? Nay, doth the prince wish the b-vothed of his son to ‘Bak Grin AYMD, of the purchasers was more evident than the excellence of the wares. 
‘ dic geringly beiore bim, witi (he siupie means of remedy and pref- Sage : % 7: r en 
toreg .ealih within dis reach KANG’S THEAT RE.---MADA ME MALIBRAN. THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 
wry a The yorng soldier here frit is he art smite him fora moment. The | ; From the Court Journal. It is not of the grim personage to whose majesty Burns has addres- 
ne picture of the perhaps reaily suierin, girl passed betore him, and the On Tuesday evening Madame Matibran appeared in the first act of | 20g an ode. the paihevie humour of which is altogether unique in verse, 
Dut tihummery of his present waaner and purpose seeme:t almost sacrile- |“ Semiramide.” She was announced for the whole piece ; but for }inaty purpose writing at present, but of an humble specimen of mortal 
— cious. Bat the minister gave him litte time for reflection: tor be has- | some no-reason only known behind the scenes, (where we profess not | man, who has the honour to be known by the same name ; and I write 
de ‘ily retired, as if tearful to prolong so celicate a conference; and the to penetrate,) the first act only was given, and the second act of * La | of bin not because there are any points ol remarkable interest about. 
r’s lieutenant was left to his meditations, aad to issue orders ior the ensu- | Gazza, Ladra”’ was substituted ata late hour. The disappointment oe- | hin which make hima proper subject for a memo:r, but only becauso 
nee ing days’ continuance of their march, together with the necessary | casioned by this change was the greater, trom the admirable manner } ft ihink [ can contrive to put togetier so many words and periods con- 
ry alrangements preparatory to crossing the Jumna. ; in which Malibran played the first act. W hat could induce her to cerning him as will serve to fill a certain space in this column, which, 
ny “ Searcely was our fiero seated the next morning at his breakfast | baulk lier friends and admirers, by thus consenting to break off in the | oviecs | succeed in this essay, I know not how otherwise to make up : 
3, table, with his hookah, after seeing the motley assemblage of Mahrat- | middle of a performance which, as far as it went, was perfect, we are |) once, Teall thisa discourse of Balaatn, which, in printers’ language, 
50 tahs and others safely across the river, cre (he minister was once more ataloss to divine ; but we can conceive nothing more injudicious,— means nearly the same thing as fudge in the language of other men. 
cre announced: when, with a secret smile playing over his diminutive, | not to use any harsher term. With all the recollections of Pasta’s In this age of letters, I suppose nobody is ignorant of the fonggjon of 
ier but deeply marked teatures, he frankly stated that baving communi- splendid performances of this character vividly upon us, we must still | the Devil ; and because every body knows it, | will inform then®of it. 
ces vated the conversation of the preceding evening to the Maharajah. his | pronounce that ot uesday evening periect in its way, and inferior to | He who tells people what they know, often gains more applause’ than 
the uighness at Once, without the slightest hesitation, had ordered that the | the former only in a certain severe grandeur of sty le, aud in power of |i. who instructs them ia things of which they were ignorant.—The 
od Knglish gentleman should be adwitted to fhe presence of his daughter- Lexecution. Malibran’s if not equal to Pasta’s, was, in fact, equally | former puts himself on a footing with those whom ke addresses—the 
id. law. Whether he judged as a tather, or as a Mahrattah, whose in- | fauttiess, and conceived in an equally high and pure taste. i must, | pater seems to take 4 station above them ; and the majority choose 
les, sercourse with Europeans had freed him of some of the darker prejue | however, not be forgotten that we have as yet witnessed only the hest | rather to have their own selt love gratified, than to be instructed at the 
the dices of the East, cannot now be determined, but certain it ts, that not act ot Mde. Malibran s Semiramide, in which there ts comparatively | expense of their vanity. The Devil, then, is an animal of the buman 
est ‘shadow of objection scemed to come across hismiud: nor did he little scope for high tragie power. \ e are, however, quite sittisfied | species, employed to ‘atiend upon the printing-office, where he lights 
en affect even to notice the repugnance of the mini-ter (o introduce the | that, it tear was her reason for stopping short, it was “a lost fear.’”’ She fires, sweeps floors, runs errands, and, in short, does whatever he is bid, 
he subject: hoon was fixed upon as the hour for introducing our hero, in | ts able lo execute every part of the character, ina manner not merely in the manner the easiest to himse!f; in which he resembles any othe: 
pe iis new capacity of physican, to the lovely betrothed; and never was | to delight, but to satisfy, even those who retain the most vivid notions |. vant tat ever | knew, from a minister of state to a kitchen-wencb. 
in poor mortal, upder any circumstances oj trembling excitation, more | of the performance of her great prototype. In the first scene there I describe him as of the buman species, though, indeed, in one respect, 
ar- hervously alfected than Amorett was, on the sudden prospect of the | was observable a slight iecbleness of execution, consequent, perhaps, he seems to resemble the species of birds and beasts, and that is in 
eis ‘ralation Of all his day-dreaming fancies, and in thus being permitted | onthe misgivings which had induced her to admit the change ol the utterance, being endowed rather with a note or ery, than with the 
ene » approach and behold the living, real, most lovely person of an eas: | latter part of the performance; but, nevertheless, her execution of | ccutty of speech. This note or cry is uttered exactly in the way in 
be orn princess f ~ Fra tanti regi,” &c., was tull of varied and appropriate expression. | Which men pronounce the word copy: it is, however, by no means the 
ane ma: Vhere were yet nearly two hours before the time appointed, and, The scene, too, beginning “ Bel raggio— lusinghier,’ was fraught | one thing ; for that is a very simple, inoffensive word, when spokem 
dig» Fi he paced up and down his tent, every moment seemed an age | throughout with a most touching degree of feminine grace, sweetness, thy 9 omnia t but the same sound when uttered by the Devil, is pere 
rti- 9 tun. Some young Mabhrattalis came before the awning of bis | and intellectual heanty. Ina different and a still higher style, was her | ceived to create extreme aneasiness in those who hearit. What re= 
ant ‘ent-door, with their active and beantifully managed Dokhanee adjuration of the assembled princes and people, * Giuri omagzio © | semblance the priaters have imagined to exist between this being and 
the Horses to attract his attention, in there practising their wonted evo- tedelta Uf it was not so grand and overmastering as Pasta’s pronun- ‘the Devil—Satan. which caused them to call him by that name, I do 
yas ‘Hons and amusements. Yhey went through the usual manesa- | eration of the same words, it was equally queentike, and equally free | not know : but one may hazard some conjecture on the subject. The 
sof — at tull speed, in an incredible sinall space, aud almost among | from all tinge ot that detestable stage manner, W hich, if these two ad- Devil in Tartarus is a great casuist ; and our mortal Devil also settles 
im, we Very ropes used for pitching his tent; sometimes alternately | mirable reformers succeed in banishing trom the scene, we shall owe | 04.5. The great Devil is said to be very crusty ; and our little Devil 
ap persuing and retreating trom exci other, or abraptiy turning on their | them more than we do to all the “ march-of-intellect”-mongers extant. | ofen makes pie. “The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman ;” our 
hat ’pponents with the rapidity of lightning, the others as quickly and | In fact, throughoutthe whole of the noble Finale to the first act, Mali- | Devil is not the ‘east like one,—which is the resemblance per contraria, 
left gracefully darting off fromthe assailants. Again in mazes, performing bran displayed a degree of mingled delicacy and force that we need | acknowledged in Allison’s Essay on ‘Taste to be one of the modes of ase 
wn : sume similar to our namerical signa ot eight, and then reigning short | not Wish to see si@passed : ia particular, her portion ot the | tuintett, sociation. a do not, indeed, believe that any of these is the reason af 
and ge Word, make their obedient horses curvet, plunge, and bound, ending * Respiro appena nel mio terror, reached the pe rfecti mn . lthe printing-office servant being called the devil : butin a dark matte: 
her Mg a ce activity of an antelope. But all these feats were tragic expression, without ina single point, Overstepping tie bounds | imagine it is not pr hibited us to offer conjectures w hich we do not. 
e in a BF gf a aye olf in vain. Amoreit saw them nol: he was thinking prescribed by dramatic taste and (eeling. seta E aa, ourselves think worth a straw, any more than it is prohibited to offer 
try- 4 y OF (he approaching visit 7 and of all that he pictured to be awail- As we have vot before had an oppo: tunity of speaking of the atter ! such as no body else can put any trust in, which is continually done by 
1S eet tthe zenanah tent of the Maharajah. part of this accomplished young actress's performance of Ninefta, in | the learned whio investigate deep tmatices of antiquity. To moralise. 
198 nih ste Simuckjee, was punctual in his attendance, and, | La Gazza Ladva,”’ we may here say that, et she —— with a La bi: upon the Devil, it may be remarked, that in this little, dirty, 
air- encam me te beart, our hero followed him tow ards that part ot the too severe and tragic character, it is nev ort ieless incomparab y. a | shaby person may be exemplified the curious dependence “ hich exists 
the fasnid *P ey » Which w as divided off for the femuies of Omrut Rao’s than any other pertormance of the kind we have ever witnessed ; and | throughont the whole universe, so that nothing is so great but it owes 
the’ > nly. From the outside—for their was a wall of canvas, or common | in the last scene, where she recognizes her father after their joint es- isomething to that which ismean. Thus the enlightening of mankind 
V il- vnau, as they term them, encircling the whole—their daily residence | cape from the perils that awaited them, uet transports of joy, though | by the diffusi »n of knowledge isa work in which the humble printer's 
sing ein wi composed of several small huts, connected with, and | carried to the very utmost verge of dramatic propriety, never (as we | Devil is associated even with the philosopher, and contributes his nee 
ter. ad melt me gs one inthecentre. A shaumeanel, or broad extend- have seen it studiously asserted) oversiep that verge ; but, on the COF- | oss wry part to the general undertaking. 
_ ger tent cod for nc ep border, was stretched om TOM Os the lar | trary, present as true a tang r pay tig lg ape affecting This, I think, is just about enough for the occasion. Here, then, 
\im- dies of the eats Ea sheltering and secluded retirement for tue la- moments, as even poetry itself ever het bp filial ap little rascal of a Devil, get thee gone with the copy, and don’t let me 
ives OUF {wo Visit ly. After passing some matchlock-men at thie entrance, amounting at the moment to a sort of delirious dotage ; the fran re- | hear that infernal note of thine these twelve hours. Q. 
) he } made over es entered the outer w all, and the minister here pausing, gard for her lover; and the ali-embracing kindness towards her host of oie 
dosed Appointed to reer en on © two ancient female attendants, who were | village friends,—not forgetting the little touch of feminine anger and | yy 1) GARNERIN AND THE HAMBURGH RI- 
sor led him silent] se him. His tottering and palsied conductresses | resentment towards the defeated judge :—all are given with a charming FLE CORPS. 
idly honauts, and y through a screened avenue, formed by some upright | mixture of force, and truth, and delicacy. ; ; Hamburgh, May 22. 
ans ments, While on opto, its end, desired him to wait fora few mo- It will be observed that we speak ot Malibran 8 acting chiefly 3 and Teich volt 4 the Catlotie Question tafe sce ta nobody 
der dlmess for neo them went forward to ascertain if all was in rea- | the reason is, that we can think of nothing else. Her singing is upon } urkish politics — e Vato! b Monte {the hove co 
nurs “OF the admisyion of the stranger. At this juncture, the beat- | the whole, better than that of any other female with whom we are av, | bastime to thiak or talk ofany thing bat (he gattantry o e a 
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the brilliancy of whose achievements, aud the dazzling brightness 
ot wise glory, throws all former achievements and glory into the 
—_ serjous earnest, a most disgusting piece of business occurred 
here on Monday afternoon, of which the good people of Hamburgh 
are sadly ashamed, and to the publicity of which, through the me- 
dium ol our own papers, every possible difficulty will be thrown in 
a aerente, the celebrated French aeronaut, announced, as mnch 
as two months ago, berintention of ascending in a balloon from the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hamburgh, and descending in a parachute. The 
unfavourable appearance of the weather, and the equally unfavourable 
appearance of the subscription list, had from time to time retarded the 
lady’s ascension, which was at last fixed for Sunday next, but is now 
adjourned sine die in consequence of the event which I am about to re- 
tale eeke up in some measure for her loss of time, Miss Garnerin had 
arranged a species of amphitheatre from which the ascent was to take 
place, and to which strangers were admitted, for the moderate remu- 
neration of tourpence, to view the balloon and parachute, and to re- 
ceive a full and particular explanation of the various parapliernalia 
thereunto appertaining. On Monday last she was, as usually, in her 
locale, holding forth to her attentive auditory, less numerous than ber 
friends could have wished, when it so happened, that in her immediate 
vicinity the Hamburgher Riflemen, a corps supposed to consist of the 
sons of the better classes of tradespeople, wete going through their mar- 
tial maneeavres, wit! their redoubtable Major, a brewer of the name of 
Schroder, and acomplete counterpart to our own Sturgeon, fiercely 
strutting in front. . } 

Now these gallant worthies having heard from their nurses, that at 
various times the French were beaten by their fathers and grand- 
fathers, were all at once inflamed by a thirst for glory, and longed for 
something French to fleshYheir maiden swords upon. A French ar- 
my, drawn up io hostile array, is a very pretty thing for an aspiring 
young hero to look upon, buta French army is not a thing to be had at 
# moment’s notice, and something French it was determined should be 
attacked. For fault of abetter antagonist, it was resolved to take up 
with Mile. Garnerin. 

As soon, therefore, as an interval occurred in the mancenvres, and 
the men were allowed to leave their ranks,(an arrangement by which 
Major Schroder was enabled to keep out of the fray,) the greater part 
of the heroes marched up to the temporary erection of the formidable 
Frenchwoman, in orderto reconnoitre the strength of the garrison, 
and the capability of resistance. Having satisfied themselves that the 
assault might be successfully attempted, they advanced in a body, en- 
couraging each other to support the honour of the corps, and demand- 
ed instant admittance into the sanctum sanctorum of the fair navigator 
of the upper regions. , : 

Phrenologists assert, that thesame organ which makes animals, be 
they bipeds or quadrapeds, fond of climbing to elevated places, also 
inspires the pession of ambition; it may therefore be fairly inferred 
that Miss Garnerin has a tolerable share of the sacred fire in her veins, 
and you will not be surprised to learn, that she resolutely insisted upon 
imposing on the pretty persons of the riflemen the regular transit daty 
of 4d. per hero: the green jackets of our wortbies were filled with in- 
dignation at this dishonouring charge! a smart running tire of abuse 
was kept up for afew minutes, by some that Wished to shew off their 
proficiency ia French; but in the article ofabuse they found the en- 
emy wore than a match for them, more particularly as they were ham- 
mering out awkward invectives in a foreign tongue, while their fair an- 
tagonist was able to fire off with such velocity and effect, that her little 
mouth didas much execution as if one of Perkin’s patent steam-guns 
had been pouring upon them, at the rate of so many hard words per 
second. 

It now became evident that it was only by coming to close quarters 
that the heroes of the green jacket could expect to overpower their en- 
emy, anda general assault was accordingly given. Miss Garnerin, 
however, had too much of the heroine in her to yeild her rights so 
tamely; though alone against so many assailants, she boldly placed her- 
self in the breach, “and when the toremost of the foe came up” she 
fairly snatched bis sword away from him, and disabled him by a ghastly 
wound in the shoulder, that sent the poor devil away, howling most 
piteously. 

A momentary feeling of terror pervaded the heroic host, but to their 
immortal honour be it said that feeling was only momentary, they ral- 
jied, for the honour of the corps, and entered triumphantly into the 
stronghold of the enemy. It has, L believe, been the universal obser- 
vation of all conversant with military affairs, that soldiers are at all 
times apt to commit excesses after a storm; upon the present occa- 
sion, I am sorry to be objiged to admit the fact, the heroes of the green 
jackets suffered their resentment to carry them to too great a degree ot 
severity, by which I apprehended they will be thought to have sullied 
the laurels they had gained by their previous gallantry ; they fell most 
mercilessly upon the conquered garrison, and regardless of numbers, 
{a whole company of beroes against one French woman,) beat the 
poor woman black and blue, even, | have been assured, raising a cer- 
tain portion of the mystic garment, and applying sundry vigorous blows 
to a part, which Mademoiselle Garnerin bad probably never before un- 
veiled to so numerous a male auditory. 

The lady lies ill in bed, is attended by three or four medical men, 
and, as | before observed, her wrial flight is postponed for the present. 
It is but justice to the Hamburgers to say, that the expression of dis- 
gust against the cowardly scoundrels is universal, and that at the same 
time a feeling of humiliation bas been manifested at the idea of so gross 
an outrage against decency having been committed by a body of men 
with the uniform of the city on their backs. The person principally 
to be blamed is Major Schroder, the commanding officer, who was a 
quiet spectator of the whole scene without making a single effort to 
prevent or interrupt it. Lieut. Doorman (a young timber-merchant) 
urged the Major to call off his men, but the Majar declared he would 
not deprive the lads of their amusement. Lieut. Doorman sent in his 

resignation the same evening. ’ 


——— 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. | 


KING’S BENCH.—Ex Parte Susannah Scott. 


Cutty moved fora rule to show cause why Susannah Scott, who 
had been committed to the custody of the marshal under a warrant of 
ee should not be discharged out of custody.—Rule nisi 
granted. 

BrovcHam, on a subsequent day, showed cause against the rule. 
The learned counsel observed that the affidavit ot the defendant, on 
which the rule had been obtained, went into a detail of matters which 
it was not necessary to trouble the Court with,and which indeed, were 
quite irrelevant to the question which their Lordships were called upon 
to determine. ‘The warrant under which tbe defendant had been ar- 
Tested was issued on a certificate of a true bill having been found 
against her for perjury. She was at that time in Brussels. and the affi- 
davit stated that she was there arrested under the assumed authority of 
Lord Tenterden’s warrant. This, however, was denied by Ruthven 
the officer; and, indeed, the whole of the matters which the defen- 
dant had sworn to, resp ecting the mode of arrest, and the ill usage by 
the officer, was most distinctly negatived by the affidavits which had 
been made in answer to this application. It was, however, unnecessa- 
ry to trouble the Court with the details. If the officer bad exceeded 
his authority, or had treated the defendant in an improper manner, she 
had her remedy against him by civil action. He (Mr. Brougham) did 
not mean to contend that the officer was authorized to arrest the de- 
fendaat in Brussels, under the warrant of Lord Tenterden ; and in 
point of fact, she had not been so arrested. It appeared by the af- 
fidavits, that before the arrest was made, she was in custody at the in- 
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stance of the Government of the Netherlands for having gone over to 
Brussels without a passport and assumed a false name ; and Ruthven 
having communicated to the Government the fact of his having a war- 
rant against her on a charge of misdemeanour committed in this 
country, she was brought by a police-officer of Brussels to Ostend, at 
which place she was delivered over to Ruthven, who gave a receipt to 
the Brussels officer in the usual manner; she was, therefore, roperly 
in the custody of Ruthven, with whose conduct she cxprantedt herself 
satisfied, though she had now chosen to complain of the treatment she 
had received. It was however, he repeated, quite immaterial to the 
question now before the Court, whether she was not properly taken at 
Brussels. It was quite clear, that after she had been brought over to 
this country, Lord Tenterden had the power of committing her under 
the warrant which he had issued, and it was equally clear that she could 
not now be discharged out of custody, unless it could be shown that 
the warrant of his lordship was illegal. 

Piatt followed on the same side, and cited several cases to show 
that the Court had refused to discharge out of custody parties who 
were charged with telony, notwithstanding their arrest had been made 
in an irregular manner, and under warrants which were in form defec- 
tive. In one case in which a great number of persons had been taken 
upon a charge of smuggling, and detained in custody for the space of 
fourteen days without any warrant having previously issued, the Court 
had refused to discharge them. In the present case, however, the party 
had in the first instance been taken under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the country where she was residing. She had gone over to 
Erussels without a passport, and was there living in adultery under a 
false name. She had been brought by the officer at Brussels to the 
boundary of the territory, and there delivered into the custody of 








Ruthven, who therefore had a right to bring her over to this country, 
and procure her committal under the warrant with which he had been 
previously furnished. But supposing her arrest at Brussels to have 
been illegal, as she was now in this country charged with a crime, the 
Court could not now enter into a consideration of the circumstances 
under which she had been originally arrested, but would take care, be- 
fore they discharged her out of custody, that she procured suillicient | 
bail to answer the charge. If they did not do this, but ordered her 
discharge from her present confinement, she would no doubt go over | 
to Brussels again, and thus endeavour to escape the consequences of | 
this prosecution. 

Lord 'Trxtenpen.—I believe she has been before me twice al- 
ready. She could not find bail, otherwise she might have been dis- 
charged immediately 

Pratt submitted, that if there were any ground for the present ap- 
plication, it ought to have been urged by the defendant when she was | 
brought up.to be committed. She had, however, made no such objec- | 
tion as was now taken on her behalf. 

Lord Tenrerpen.—Yes: she said she had been arrested in a foreign | 
country, and was therefore not amenableto the warrant which had 
been issued for her arrest inthis country ; that the warrant ought not 
to be acted on, and that Lought to discharge her My answer, how- 
ever, wus, that she was amenable to the laws of this country, being 
here, and that being in custody under the authority of my warrant, 
I could not discharge her. 1 should, however, be sorry that she 
should now be detained if it appear that 1 was wrong in ordering | 
her committal. | 
Pratr made a few further observations, and concluded his address | 
by submitting to the Court, that as the defendant was now in legal cus- 
tudy under the warrant, she could not be discharged unless ske put in 
bail in the usual manner, 

Lord Tenterpven said he thought the question onght to be argued 
in the same manner as it would have been if the officer, instead of 
having acted upon the warrant, had brought the party into court. 
Cutty, in support of the rule, cbserved, that the case made by his 
client (the defendant) had not been attempted to be answered by the 
affidavits made on the other side. Those affidavits had rather strength- 
ened the ground on which the rule had been applied for. ‘The learned 
counsel then proceeded to detail the circumstances respecting the 
arrest at Brussels, and the subsequent conduct of the oflicer, as set 
forth in the defendant's affidavit. and at considerable length argued, 
that asthe defendant was charged with a misdemeauour only, the 
Government of the Netherlands had no power, by the law of nations, 
to give up the defendant to the custody of her accuser, but on the con- 
trary they were bound to protect her and to save her from arrest. The 
learned counsel, after referring to the case which he had cited on mo- 
ving for the rule, observed, that the indictment against the defendant 
had been preferred by Mr. Long Wellesley, in revenge for a supposed | 
private injury. andthe Court {would not, he trusted, sanction the ille- 
gal mode of proceeding which had been adopted to bring the party to 
this country for the purpose of answering the charge made against her. 
If it were not that he (Mr. Chitty) was unwilling to establish a bad 
precedent, he should have no objection to the defendant's entering in- 
to a rule to appear and plead to the indictment; but he submitted, 
that as she had been arrested under colour of authority which the offi- 
cer did not possess at the time, the capture was illegal, and she was 
now entitled to her discharge. 

Lord Tenterpen repeated that he thought the question was to be 
considered in the same manner as if the party were now before the 
Court under the authority of the warrant, and that her case onght to 
sustain no prejudice from the cireumstance of her having been com- 
mitted by him to the custody of the Marshal. Looking at the case, 
then, in this manner, the question was, whether it was the duty of the 
Court. when a party was charged with the commission of a crime in 
this country, to take care that she was made amenable to justice here, 
or whether they could enter into a consideration of the circumstances 
under which she had been arrested in a foreign country. His Lordship 
had thought at the time the defendant was originally brought before 
him, and he was still of the same opinion, that if she had been bronght 
here out of the kingdom of the Netherlands contrary to the law of 
that country, an objection might be made to her having been illegally 
taken ; but it belonged to the foreign country to vindicate its own law, 
and the party being brought over against her will, did not relinquish 
her right to call upon the persons who bad illegally arrested her to an- 
swer tor theirconduct in this country. It must, however, be assumed, 
after what had been stated by Ruthven in his affidavit, that the defen- 
dant had been sent from Brussels under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. His Lordship certainly knew of no case 
where a party charged with a misdemeanour only, had been arrested in 
a foreign country, and brought over herein order to be committed, but 
there were several cases of felony, in which such a mode of proceed- 
ing had been adopted; and he (Lord Tenterden) did not very well 
know how to distinguish between the two cases. If a party arrested 
another in a foreign country illegally, and without the authority of the 
government of that country, where such authority was necessary, bis 
Lordship thought that the verdict of a jury in this country in such a 
case, would teach the party not to adopt such a mode of proceeding in 
future. Soin the present case, if the defendant had been illegally 
taken out of the kingdom of the Netherlands, or had been improperly 
treated by the officer who arrested Ler, she would have her remedy by 
action in this country. The question, however, fur the Court now to 
determine was, not whether she had been improperly taken at Brussels, 
but whether being in this country, and charged with the commision of 
a crime, the court was not bound to take care that she should not be 
liberated without giving the usual bail. He (Lord Tenterden) is clearly 
of opinion that it was the duty of the court to require such bail: other- 
wise the ends of public justice might be defeated. 

Lirtrepace J. (Mr. Justice Bailey absent) made afew observations, 
but in so indistinct a tone as to prevent our catching their purport. 
We, however, understood him to dissent from the opinion of Lord 
Tenterden. 











Parke J. concurred in Lord Tenterden’s opinion, and the rule was 
, then discharged. 














SCOTLAND. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Opouerty.—My friends in the Standard suggest that the Duke has 
the design of making himself Dictatur, and that this measure was eur. 
ried with that view. 

Norra.-—I think he would have had a better chance of obtainins 
sugh an end, by putting himself at the head of the Protestant interest. 

Tickter.—No—the Protestants were Tory, and therefore loyal— 
no tools fora Cromwell. [ have seen a little pamphlet addressed t 
the King, in which a very plausible case was made out. “4 

SuHepuerD.—!s there no an auld prophecy aboot it? 

Nortu.—Yes on the tomb of Arthur at Tintagel— 

“ Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam rexque futurus;"’ 
but we are not come to that yet. But it is evident, at all events, tia: 
he is King of the Ministry. isang 

Tickler.—I never asked for a place under government yet—and ] 
have no love for the present Government, that [ should break my rule; 
batif [thought there was any chance of that consummation, [ should 
send in a most humble petition for the post of Provost Marshal. 

There is no doubt we have now a united Goverument. |] should 
like to see them disunite! Imagine Peel taking a view of the subject 
unfortunately, but most conscientiously, different from that of his No- 
ble Friend—his illustrious friend at the head of his Majesty’s Govern 
ment. Imagine the Right Hon John Singleton Baron Lyndhurst 
having the ill luck to differ in opinion from the most Noble Arthur b 
royal permission. 





. 


ODOHERTY (sings. ) 
In England rules King Arthur, 
In Ireland rules King Dan ; 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
Dethrone them, if you can. 
Come, geutlemen, there’s your chorus, sing on. 


TICKLER (sings. ) 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
And eke of Pimlico, 
Attend unto thy ‘Tickler, 
And he the truth will show. 
Chorus, In England, &¢ 


SHEPHERD (sings. ) 
The crown, sir, and the sceptre, 
‘They mak a bony show ; 
But the helmet and the claymore 
Can stand and give the blow, 


Chorus, In England, &c. 


NoRTH (sings. ) 
Up, royal heart of Brunswick, 
Glow, blood of Lions, glow ; 
"To see thee Jackall-hunted 
Pills any a breast with wo. 
Chorus, In England, &c. 


TICKLER (sings. ) 
Though age my back be bending, 
Though my hair be like the snow, 
Mount, mount thy father’s charger— 
And with thee I still will go. 
Cherus, tn England, &c. 


ODOHERTY (sings) 
Though a wile I've lately wedded 
And got a child or so; 
I'm yours for active service, 
Jolin Anderson, my joe. 
Chorus, In England, &¢ 
NORTH (S278. ) 
If King aad Kirk were striving 
I'd have you for to know, — 
As dead as Dutchman’s herring, 
‘Dhis crutch should strike the foe. 
Chorus, ( Omnes. ) 
In England rules King Arthur, 
In dreland rules Sing Dan; 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
Dethvone them, if you can. 


—_—p-—— 
THE WANDERING SCOTCH MINSTREL. 

We have received the following particulars relative to the Scotel 
military gentleman who is at present travelling through the country ia 
the disguise of a minstrel, or Scotch piper. He was in Wells on 
Thursday jast, where he favoured our correspondent with a sight o1 
his book of receipts and expenditure, together with other documents 
which the nature of his itinerant adventure permits him to disclose 
There can be no doubt but considerable bets are depending on the i: 
sue of his extraordinary peregrination, or that his real station in socic- 
ty is such that he has been accustomed to mix with its highest grades, 
since he confesses himself heartily tired of his freak, and of moving 
through the country in a character he has no right to assume; that i! 
shall be the last foolish task he willever undertake. His language and 
general demeanour is at once courteous, easy, and gentlemanly. In 
passing from one town to another he travels respectably attired, but re- 
sumes his minstrel garb of hodden gray, green spectacles, Scotch cap, 
and bag-pipe, immediately on his arrival in each town. When playin, 
through the streets, le endeavours to observe the strictest disguise. 
avoiding the least association with military characters. He denies 
being Captain Barclay who entertained Crib, but appeared by no 
means unwilling to be thought a brother of that gentleman, since he 
showed our correspondent a note of introduction from a gentleman in 
Limerick to another in Cork, which states him to be such. He has to 
make up 54 days afier the 12th instant, for time lost on Sundays, 
Christmas-day, and Good Friday, which completes his twelve montis’ 
adventure; and during thattime he has to pass from Wells. through 
the principal towns in Devon and Cornwall, returning up the north 
coast, through the severa! counties of Wales, and after taking Londor: 
in his route, terminate his tour at Berwick-upon-Tweed, according to 
the Irish Papers, which he favoured our correspondent with a sight 0! 
He has already devoted some very considerable sams of money thus 
gained to some charitable purposes, and to such the remainder is to be 
devoted at the close of his adventure. His total receipt in Ireland 
amounted to £128 14s. 2d. of which sum he obtained £45 6s. 3d. in 
Dublin; £515 10s. in Cork; £10 17s. 3d. in Limerick; and his expen 
diture in Ireland amounted to only £11 3s. 8d. In Scotland he only 
obtained £78 1]s. but on bis arrival in Edinburgh, which terminated 
his Scotch tour, several noblemen and gentlemen, jealons for the lro- 
nour of Scotland, and anxious not to be undone by the Emerald Isle, 
agreed to make up the deficiency. A meeting of gentlemen at the 
Albion Club-room gave him £25 10s. ; a Scotch Earl £2 2s.; 2 Scotch 
Nobleman £10; a Scotch Colonel £5; and a private party £10 10s 
total for Scotland £142 9s. His expenditure in Scotland was £6 15s. 
7d. and up to his entrance into Wells his receipts in England has only 
been £31 9s. 6d. out of which his expenditure amounts to £20 Sd. 
owing to the extorlion of some of the English innkeepers.—He says the 
public papers have stated an untruth of bis having had sovereigns — 
half-sovereigns given him at Cheltenham—the whole he received thers 
was only £117s. Gd. He obtained in Worcester (his best Englic! 
town) £3 10s. 7 1-2d.; Kidderminster, £2 7s. 6d.; Gloucest: t 4) 
17s. 6 1-2d.; and in Bath, only £1 1s. 7 3-4d. Some of his letter 
and papers reach him, directed to “ Captain Gordon,” and he also 
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: as a person following to watch his movements, which 
mits, thee me in Wells longer in one day impossible. It seems 
‘eat letters of recommendation to promote the success of his enter- 
= have, in various instances preceded him from his own party, 

rhlst from the adherents of those opposed to that success, he has had 
he , counter considerable difficulties. He appears to be very abste- 
pe in drinking, otherwise he says people in the different towns 
or we sh which he passes, “ would make him as drunk as a piper.” The 
het is stated to be between him and a French Count, for £5000, as to 
whi +h realizes the most money, the latter being at present travelling 
| " h France in the disguise of a fidler, subsisting on what he ob- 
por enn the public, in jike manner as the Scotch minstrel. 

—>—. 


SKETCHES OF THE LEADING MEMBERS OF 
: THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SCOTLAND. 

Dr. Inglis.—Sinece the death of Principal Hill, Dr. Inglis, one of the 
ministers of the Old Greyfriars Ciuren, Edinburgi, has been at the 
head of the moderate party In the church. ‘Tothis eminence he has 
not been indebted, like Principal Robertson, to his literary fame, or, 
like his own predecessor Dr. Hill, to popular eloquence and official sit- 
uation; be owes it entirely to ihe bigh character for inteilectual en- 
ergy, for wisdom, and especially for knowledge of church forms and 
ecclesiastical polity, which he has always sustained. Dr. Inglis does not 
possess What are called popular talenis; his speeches are remarkable, 
not for flights of eloquence, or for reacy repartee, or for humourous al- 
tnsion; but for strong reasoning, clear arrangement, and a very large 
sare of what is understood by the term common sense. He has now 
for many year's distinguished himself in the debates, and principally in- 
duenced the decisions, of the Presbytery ot Edinburgh. inthe Gen- 
eral Assembly Dr. Inglis is always listened to with the greatest respect 
respect which is equally due to his high talents, to the uniform in- 
regrity of his character, and to to the philosophic view which he gen- 
erally takes of the subject under discussion, Church Courts are not 
very patient of mere eloquence: there the verbiage and the warmth 
which are not without their effect upon a popular audience, generally 
fail. Faets, sound sense, and decision, are the requisites most useful 
toa party leader; and Dr. Inglis seems at all times willing to rest his 
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upon any given point, in the business of life, all his mental force, which 
constitutes the very soul and vitality of a public man, Dr. Macfartan 
is of all the clergymen in the church, second only to Dr. Inglis. Infor- 
motion at once extensive und acute, and accurate knowledge of the 
details of ecclesiastical precedent, a thorough acquaintance with and 
rigid adherrence to the established forms of process, and above all an 
aptitude of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the wea-| cular influence, casting its fervours before, seasons the sensitive human 
pons with which he figlite, and which he wields with dexterity and| frame for the luxuries of 
power. It is impossible to mislead him by any specions pretext. Amid “ Lobster salad, and champagne, and chat,” 
a mass of collateral topics, be perceives intuitively the single question | that I found myself, and my three lettered brethren, Reusherred ona 
of which he is called to judge, and from that neither the treason of] crimson ribbon, to the possession of “good old Sir Robert's wife's 
pretended friends nor the trickery ot bis adversary can divert him. It| eldest son.” My instinctive phobia of the sanguine band, induced 
inay have assumed one disguise in the Presbytery, another in the Sy-| some horrible misgivings, that a baronet apparent must necessarily par- 
nod, but inthe Assembly Dr. Macfarlan strips it of both, and displays; take of the leaden elements of his ancestry. I had never heard of Si: 
it naked for inspection. He knows precisely, too, in what quarter his | Joseph Copley, nor Sir Roger Gresley ; and, by a May Fair process of 
own strength or weakness lies ; and he is at all times equally prepared | rhetoric, generalizing from a single instance, | suffered myself ta be 
for following in the pursuit, or covering bis own retreat. He has many | deposited within a rosewood vide poche, in the prettiest boudoir in New 
qualities that would have made him a great lawyer. The advice of| Norfolk-street, with a consciousness of self-deyotion worthy of Regu 
such a man is valuable, and, accordingly, itis frequently asked, and al-| lus. I dreamed not that “ Sir Robert’s wite’s eldest son” had a wile 
ways cheeriully and faithfully given. and an eldest son of his or herown. I dreamed not tbat the Ladv 
As his views are always clear, so his language is simple and precise.| Helen, my new proprietress, was the fairy creature whose ste ‘was 
While his manner is dignified, his style is by no means ambitious; it is| the latest and the lightest in the cotillon,—whose band the pas be and 
more elegant than ornate. Impressed with the importance of public | lightest on the rein —whose glance was vivid, yet harmless, as sum- 
business, he thinks a knowledge of things preferable to the use of| mer lightning,—whose smile was balmy and seductive as summer twi 
words, and bas an utter detestation and contempt of all verbosity. | light,—whose wild Griginality of costume had set Paris in ferment 
Ilis theological opinions are sound, liberal, and enlightened; his | and driven a Modisfe of the “Rue neuve de Petits Champs, to the obli- 
ecclesiastical politics are those of the school of Robertson, Blair, and | vious consolation of the modern Lethe—the Canal de U Ourco :-—while 
Hill; and, in these days of frequent and sudden change, he is remark- in London, her exquisite precision of Parisianism showed, as though 
able for consistency of conduct. He is cautious in adopting measures; | Herbaut bimse!f traversed the channel nightly on a butterfly, to pre- 
but his ground being once taken, he is immovable —completely be-| side overher (oilette. I knew not that it was she who smoothed the 
yond the influence of threat or flattery. [lis party has implicit confi-| rampling of the rose-leaf, in Luttrell’s verses, or lent its mellowest ca 
dence in his honour and steadiness; and he bas carried a majority of | dence to William Ashley’s voice; that the brilliant Castlereagh borrow 
the Assembly along with him against the combined forces of Dr. | ed the fervour of his joyous animation from her flattery, and that — 
Cook, the Solicitor-General, and the whole army on the left hand of| had resigned half a nuance of his finery and /atuiteather bidding. Bu: 
the moderator. The very qualities which mark him out asa first-rate | from the first moment that I felt myself enclosed within the tiny 
man of business, have perhaps prevented him from rising to eminence | grasp of her petite patie de velours, a new sense of existence shiver 
asapreacher. In the pulpit he has no passion, and little energy. He ed through the ossification of my heart; like Rousseau’s dream o: 












nition ! But destiny was not wholly unmindful of my sufferings: the 

mighty waggon, heralding the departure of the almost equally pon- 

derous family coach, rumbled with its well-hayed burthen down Gros 

venor-place ; and witli a sensation of rapture impossible to depict, 4 
_ _“ Tsaw the skirts of the departing bores !” 

It was just at that exquisite hour of of the season, when the cani- 








istame and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good sense, 





cause upon these grounds, rather than show any desire to advance it by 
ingenious reasonings and plausible sophistries. In imagination, in fire, 
in glowing expression, “in richness ot illustration, in bursts of pas- 
sion, be will stand no comparison with Dr. Chalmers;—acuteness, in 
point, in versatility of application, iv humour, in vulgar, but yet telling 
atire, he yeilds to his usual antagonist, Dr. Thomson: in dignity and 
orcible reasoning, and general wisdom, he is certainly superior to both. 

It may be thought singular by some, that although at the head of the 
suoderate clergy, whom their opponents are tond of representing as 
ess orthodox in creed than themselves, Dr. Inglis is admitted by all 
who have heard him to be a strictly Calvinistic preacher. We may 
remark that the terms mild and mederale, as applied tu the two great 
parties in the church, are charactevistic of a difference in opinion upon 
questions of discipline, rather than upon the articles of their common 
‘ith. ‘To separate the Calvinists from the Arminians on the one hand, 
snd Antinomians on the other, would require, if it were at all practica- 
le, anew and very different division. 

Dr. Inglis has some times been accused of overbearing haughtiness. 
hut we believe there is not much foundation for the charge. He and 
his great political opponent, the late venerable Sir Henry Moncrieff, 





| his earliest patron, and is now his cofidential friend. Onthe death ot 


| 
but totally destitute of originality or feeling. His manner has too | 
much Archiepiscopal stateliness for an every-day working Presbyterian | 
minister. Even in preaching, however, this gifted individual has a | 
faculty at command which few possess, and still fewer practice. He | 
never reads his discourses in the pulpit. He commits them to memo- | 
ry, and delivers them with astonishing accuracy. So admirably are | 
they recited, that he gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 

Closely allied to this readines and retentiveness of memory, are bis j 
conversational powers. Having cherished from his youth a taste for | 
polite literature, he has moved in those circles where it was to be found. | 
Ife was the intimate companion of the late Professor Richardson, ard | 
always welcomed as a visitor by the most distinguished members of | 
the College of Glasgow. In private life he opens his treasures, and 
scatters around him instruction and amusement. ‘To this part of hy 
character, combined with other virtues and attainments, he is not a 
little indebted for his professional success, It rendered him a dis- 
tinguished favourite at Buchanan House. The Duke of Montrose was 


the late Dr. William Taylor, Dr. Macfarlan was translated from the 
parish of Drymen, in which he had succeeded his father, to be the 





iad this in common—they were both distinguished for gentlemanly 
eeling, and a high sense of personal honour. ‘They lived together, | 
ot, we believe, on terms of great intimacy,—that could hardly have | 
heen expected—Sut of perfect courtesy ; and entertained that re- | 
procal respect for one another's talents and virtues which they | 
) eminently deserved. Dr. Inglis has, in the course of his life, 

inade some very able appears ices in public. His speech in the 
vase of Professor Leslie, which came before the Assembly more 
than twenty years ago, was perbaps the ablest speech that ever was 

vade in that court. Of his controversial talents it may be enough 

io say, that upon the same occasion he entered the lists with the 

late Professo: Playfair and Dugaid Stewart, and bore away a | 
{vided palm His last speech in the Presbytery upon the ques- 
tion of Cathove Emancipation, whatever may be thought of it in 
\ political point of view, proves that he has not yet lost any of that vi- 
zour of mind which distinguishes his earlier appearances. 

Dr. Thomson —Asthe leacer of a party, Dr. Thomson is perhaps 
deficient in digaity, in temper, in prudence: but as a debater in church 
courts he is unrivalled. There is no ore, either of his own party or 
among the ranks of his opponents, who can with greater readiness de- 
‘ecta weakness, or with more dexterjty patch up a flaw, than Dr. 
Thomson. As a special pleacer, he is quite a match for any lawyer in 

he house: and he never shows any reluctance to enter the lists with 

‘he weakest or with the ablest of his opponents. The one he over- 
whelins with irresistable sarca sia :—with the other be uses nobler wea- 
pons: and, if he should be foved in argument, be never fails to effect a 
safe retreat under the shout of laughter which he can at all times 
command from every part of ‘he house. But we should be doing great 
injustice to Dr. Thomson weve we to represent him merely as a special 
pleader, orasa witty satirist. A good eause can never be in better 
hands, for then he is as power ‘ul in argument, and as truly eloquent, as 
ne can be in the defence of error. His greatest fault, and his misfor- 
tune as a speaker, but espec ally as a leader, is, that he seldom propor- 
tions his zeal to the real importence of the subject under discussion : 
he is just as warm and vehe.went in battling a paltry point of form, as if 
it were a first principle affecting the safety of the Presbyterian estab- 
lishment, or the authority of Scripture. He is—rather a common 
weakness, we confess—never willing to acknowledge himself in error ; 
and this, together with the indiscriminate violence as a debater to 
which we have just allude 4, derogates trom his authority as a leader, 
though they might be esteemed two very useful points of character in a 
mere partisan. Dr. Thomson has, we believe, been involved in more 
Personal disputes and controversies than any of his brethren and it 
must be contessed that, however much we may question the propriety 
of his entering into some of these battles,few men could have fought 
themso well. The orthodox party has great confidence in his talents ; 
andthe moderates dislike him andfear him. Dr. Inglis isthe only man 
whom Dr. Thomson hiraself appears to be afraid of He is not less 
‘requent the object of tis attack, however: but, conscious perhaps 
that the clear head and the extensive knowledge of the veteran mode- 
rate are an overmatch for his own ingenuity and dexterity, he usually 
assails him with that ridicule which no man can direct with better aim, 
and which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, by making his oppo- 
nent lose temper.’ 


Y No man is listened to with more delight in the General Assembly 
than Dr. Thomson. 


‘ The students’ gallery is crowded with grinning 
snes ; and, at some explosure of laughter trom below, every mouth in 
that nurser 


y of the church is open from ear to ear, guffawing at the 
Doctor’s joke—the majority of the langhers postponing till their own 
and their companions’ mirth was somewhat subsided, the anxious 
ee sit? what did he say ?” which shows that they had taken his 
rontrust. In this, however, they are perfectly safe ; for, though the 
lest is sometimes oid, and very often not a fittie coarse, it is always 
told with effect. 
Betas wre is so well known as aclever writer and an admirable 
i T, that it is not necessary for us tosay any thing upon that sub- 


ject. : ; ge : 
t . In the latier capacity especially, we could speak of him only in 
rms of unquatitied praise. 


Pringi . ‘ : 
4 aoe Macfarlan,— The leading features of Dr. Macfarlan’s 
_: acier are ~ 


of intellect fe striking to elude observation. In that rare species 
‘elect which eng . ; as afelyv . in- 
tricacies of h enables one to pilot one’s self safely throuzh the in 


minister of the Cathedral and Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
In both of these important offices he gives perfect satistaction. The 
prejudices aginst him as a pluralist soon yielded to the influence of his 





virtues. Ile is exemplary in the discharge of his parochial duties—is | 
devoted to the prosperity, and consequently highly esteemed by the | 
professors and students, of that University over which he presides. 

Dr. Macgill.—This gentleman is Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Remarkable for his extensive reading in all the 
branches of theological learning, and for skill and assiduity in the man- 
agement of his class, he is advantageously known in church courts by 


not fail to recommend the man as well as his argument. He is some- 
what of a precisian perhaps in his opinions, as well as his mode of 
address; but a Calvanist and a professor of Divinity will easily be for- 
given on this score. The respectability of bis station and attainments 
pointed him ont last year as a proper person for the Moderator’s chair, 
which he filled with exemplarly dignity and propriety. 

—_—<>——. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OPERA TICKET. 


From the Court Journal. 


the judgment and candour be displays on most questions. Asa speaker, | 
he is pleasing and unaffected. here isa great appearance of serious- | 
ness and self-conviction in all his teasonings and statements, which can- 





Des ces jours-ci, lout se retrace a son origine.—To distinguish myself, 
therefore, {rom-the platitude of commonplace, I must be permitted to 
leave my gentle readers in doubt, whether the stupendous fang that 
originated my being, performed its masticatorial duties in the jungles 
of Ceylon, or the torests of Indostan ;—a certain instinctive tone of 
high-breeding wil} assure them that my parent tooth could only have 
pertained to an elephant of distiction; and this will be sufficient. 
Neither will I follow another precedental mode of boredom, and in- 
dulge in a landatory apostrophe to the destinies which presided over 
mytashioning. It istrue, Apollyon might have willed me to have 
been, at this very mument, existent in the separate but geminous sin- 
fulness of size-ace, or in the shrill whistle of a Melton horsewhip ! I 
might have been rattling at Crockford’s ;—and behold! am I not soft- 
ly ensconced in the dainty reticule of the gentle Lady Barbara ! 

Permit me, therefore, with historical brevity to date my sensitive 
existence asticket No. 3, of box No. ——, from the year ot grace 1827, 
the last of the Ebersian dynasty. 

My early days, or rather my late nights, were miserably unpropitions 
to the development of my faculties: with me, the “march of intellect’ 
was destined to be a semibreve slower than the Dead March in Saul. I 
wus given over, in my innocence, to the leaden alternation of the high- 
ly-respectable family of a country baronet, and that of the county 
member, whose beech woods nodded to each other acrossthe river Se- 
vern. My proprietors were early in their hours, and domestic in their 
habits; the debates of their dinner-party were duly transferred to the 
Haymarket, in the progress of the overture; ‘“ Catholics and corn” 
were as regwarly chorussed in their box, as “ Semiramide” on the 
stage; and while Pippo ascended the tower, or Otello roared his dire- 
tul note of preparation, we were passing old women to their parish, or 
new slating the Western Infirmary. 

It is inconceivable how much of the tediousnes of the county of 
Salop was bestowed upon my youthful ears; or how intensely I loathed 
the sight of its dowager turbans, and instinctively apprehended the 
congenial visitations of its deep-mouthed squirearchy ! 

It is true the M.P. had a daughter, and Sir Robert a niece; but both 
were demure, unsophisticated creatures, utterly profitless to the ad- 
vance of my education, with insipid ringlets bidding defiance to Nar- 
din’s airy art, and shoulders which would have made the despair of 
Triaud or Girardot. The niece had a private engagement with a Salo- 
pian master of arts—read Paley—rode in a green veil—and patronized 
Infant schools ;—the daughter was a prude and a zealous blue,—deep 
in phrenology, the destinies of the North Pole, anda theory of the 
tides; an eager attendant in the room over “ the House,” and a warm 
partisan of the Zoological, and Horticultural, and all other gardens, 
save those of Kensington. She has since eloped with a cornet of 
Lancers. 

Gods! with how fierce and restless an impatience didIendure the 
stuffy imprisonment of Sir R.’s waistcoat pocket and the contamina- 








di business—to weigh probabilities and improbatilities—to 
SPOse and 


ting vicinage of the senater’s ponderous silver snuff-box! Had not the 


of legisla nee a number of facts—to interpret and apply a series | earliest work in June given the signal for their annual migration to the 
ove Cnactments—to concentrate, in short, at any given time, | hawthorn bushes, methinks I should have perished of intellectual ina- 


the pygmalion goddess, [ murmured inaudibly, “ C’est moi!” T hau 
never known myself till that blessed moment. But my own sotto voce 
were harsh as the grating gates of the Inferno, compared with the sof! 
shadow of a sound that accompanied her altouchement satine. J could 
not exactly catch the few last words with which she consigned me, fo 
the service of the morrow’s night, to Lord L-——; they were uttered 
in the embrasure of a window; her salon was crowded with an impo: 
tunate multitude; but— 
‘* So sweetly she bade him adieu, 
Methought that she bade him return.” 


| This was some consolation to my martyred spirit; for, although the 


pocket-book into which I had been introduced by his Lordship, as be 
stepped into his cabriolet, was ambre aU’ outrance, and although I as 
some secret suspicion that it was— 

* Wrought by no hand, as you may guess, 

Save that of Fairly Fair,” 
I longed, with a Switzer’s yearning, to find myself once tore in the 
Nortolk-street vide poche. Nor did I despair;—Lord L., from his estab- 
lished intimacy in the family, was evidently a cousin, or a brother, o: 
a sympathetic something of more indefinite kindred. 1 found myseli, 
however, somewhat difficult to persuade that he belonged even co! 
laterally to a Baronet ! 

From that day a chapter of unlimited comprehension was unfolde:! 
to my view ;—a chapter, which | perused at first sight with painfu 
misdoubting, and, at last, with infinite disgust. One by one, the rose: 
withered under my observation; and the thorns—the hypocrisy, th 
levity, the selfish vanity, the dark ingratitude—which they had cou 
cealed, started out in appalling manifestation. Oh! that I could have 
borrowed Garagantua’s mouth to swell my whispers!—that I could 
have forewarned my sweet Helen to what companionship her litt 
graceful billets, brilliant as though they had been written witha dia 
mond pen,—were laughingly alloted !—that I could have revealed to 
her the difference of tone with which she was spoken of, and spoken 
fo!—that Leould have betrayed to her for whom her soviety was fu 
saken—with whom \jer indiseretiou was derided! ; 

Meanwhile the irritating certainty of ber danger insured to me 1s 
my domestication among the desultory memoranda of Lord L.’s porte 
feuille, became a sort of Egyptian momento mori, which invalidated to 
my dawning sensibility the exquisite charm of her petits soupers, and 
the cool refreshmeut of her Richmoné siestas. I discovered, that th 
society of her little colerie infiniment trop bien assorti—que chacun 4, 
cherchait sa chacune, and that Helen and Lord L. were naturally left t. 
each other. 

Robert, the younger, was unfortunately “in the housé,”— Parlia 
ment ]—not the New Norfolk-street, but the Westminster. Like many 
other highly commendable bipeds, he appeared to bave been born on), 
for senatorial purposes. Hisrecreation was a frank; bis duty, aroad-bill; 
he was a fauitless member of Parliament, anda miserable member of so 
ciety. ‘That he should have overlooked the attractions of my origina! 
lady of the ringlets, was enly a sin of omission on his part; but that he 
should have united himself with a being, whose character required the 
constant and restraining cultivation of the master-hand, while its good 
and captivating gifts would have amply repaid his toil,—was one o: 
most flagrant commission. He had no business to marry Lady Helen 
Wilmot; still jess to abandon her utterly to her own discretion.—or 
indiscretion. But Bob, in spite of his nonchalance, had a fund of ster- 
ling sense, and sterling principles; and having accidentally discovered 
the vehemence of Lady Helen’s sudden predilection for the yew walk, 
near Kensington Palace—the only rural preference she bad ever been 
known to betray—he lost not a moment in ordering four post horses 
to be annexed to her Ladyship’s travelling carriage early on the fot 
lowing morning. 

I fancy I was the only object, throughout her establishment, who 
listened with patience to this announcement. I overheard the Frenc’ 
maid as she was kneeling to pack the imperial, nutter a thousand apos 
trophes to “ /es inconsequences, et les caprices de Monsieur,” which, to 
my infinite delight, were instantly silenced by Lady Helen, with a re 
proof, and an observation, that ‘ Monsieur, son maitre, n’agissoit point 
sans motif, et ne pouvoit avoir tort.” A still more satisfactory acknow- 
ledgment fell from her lips, as she enclosed me, in a letter of adieu to 
her brother's wife, “‘ Yes; he is quite in the right; he knows me bette: 
than I know myself; we shallall be safer at Worxham Park.” 

Helen’s face was very pale, and very tearful, when slie sealed the 
envelope: and Lord L.’s smile was a thousand times softer than 
ever when J saw it bent upon Lady Maria the foliowing night at the 
Opera. Somebody mentioned the L—s, and he laughed in reply, with 
a sneer worthy of er pe 

For the last three nights of the waning season, I sanctioned the opera 
admission of Helen’s young brother, and his younger bride, two happy 
and beautiful creatures, who had improvidently married to live ou 
love andlaw! Iknow not how they liked this heterogeneous diet ; 
tor their love not being exhausted, they had not betaken themselves tu 
theirlaw. 1 was struck by the confiding simplicity of Mrs. Wilmot's 
address; and her unaffected interest in the business of the stage. Fo 
the first time during twenty-four nights of (ne most exquisite music, i 
beheld Pasta receive the compliment of genuine audience; neithe: 
flirtation nor affectation interfered to mar the effect of her classiv 
cudenze. | 

Jam now—“ God save the mark ?"—enlisted in the alternate se 
vice ot a coquetish widow, and of a dowager with two hideous unmai 
ried daughters. in neither contingency is my office asinecure. I 
have been successively transferred by the latter to the pockets of bali 
the elder sons about town ; for as she gives no dinners, Iam putin re 
quisition as a sortof partner-bait. By the former——but I check my 





self foratime. ‘“ This is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage :” [beg my 
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interesting of my adventures re- 


readers will believe that the most 
main untold. | 


SuntMary. 


Captain Ross.—In the spring of 1828, Governor Simpson, of the 
Hudson Bay Company, was told by Captain Ross, that he meant to at- 
tempt visiting the Pole in 152¥, and, it possibie, to proceed through the 
North-West Passage to Nootka Sound, on the Northern coast of Ame- 
rica; and Captain Ross requested the Governor to inform the clerks 
of the Company, stationed at the ts on that distant coast, of the 
navigator’s intention, so that they might be on the look-out for him to- 
ward the close of the present year. Governor Simpson started in his 
canoes throngh the interior of America last: summer ; he intended to 
winter at the mouth of Colombia River, on the north-west coast, aud 
return by Way of the Arctic Sea and [Hudson's Bay this fall; so that 
the Capiain and the Governor have every chance of meeting; and, 
should they not be so fortunate, the agents at the stations will be on the 
alert to reuder every needful assistance to the daring navigator. Cap- 
tain Ross means to get up the steam at the island of Spizbergen, and 
afterwrrds bear away westerly, through Bheering’s Siraits, to tne coast 
of Onalaska. ‘The distance he was to run by steam is about 2500 miles. 
—Hfe will leave his steam-boat, unless fuel can be found, and return to 
England by way of the interior ; but tie driftwood found plentifully 
awongst the ice, it is thought, will supply the place of coals. 

Gas Lighting.—A method has been discovered of lighting gas-at any 
distance trom the burner—that is to say, if there were a cluster of 
lamps on the top of St. Paul’s they might be lighted in a minute by a 
person at the bottom of Ludgate-hill. This discovery will be found of 
much utility to telegraphs,or night siguals—to lamps placed in lofty 
situations, and to the lanterns of jight houses, so soon as gass shall be 
adopted in the latter. 


Rome.—A letter from a distinguished prelate of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, mentions thatthe passing of the Catholic Relief Act cau- 
sed great joy inthe Roman capital. The English College celebrated 
asolemn High Massand Te Deum; anda splendid illumination fol- 
lowed. 

Turkey.—Accounts from Constantinople, in the French Papers 
mention that the Sultan has achieved sales triumph over Mussulman 
prejudice. He has determined that the ladies of the empire should 
adopt European customs. ‘To set the example, the ladies of the Impe- 
rial Llarem and the wives of the Ministers have made their appear- 
ance in public, tothe great astonishment of the Constantinopolitans, 
who could searcely believe their eyes when they saw these hitherto 
invisible beauties promenading openly in all the finery of Parisian 
millinery. ‘Dhe alteration of the rank of women in Turkey would no 
doubt etfeet an important change in all the relations of society there, 
but the Sultan must be a “ bold man” to attempt it. 

Eton Montem.—This ceremony, the object of which is to obtain a 
collection for the head-scholar on the foundation, preparatory to his 
removal for the university, by laying all the spectators and passengers 
under a contribution, demanded as money for * salt,” for which a tick- 
et is given, with the motto of “ Mos pro lege,” took place on Tuesday. 
It was witnessed by a large number of visitors, and produced a larger 
sum than on any previous occasion. ‘The King sent a contribution of 
one hundred guineas. 

In seven years (from 1822 to 1828 inelusive) the Royal assent was 
given to upwards of 2,100 acts ot Parliament. 

In the Finance Accounts for the present year, we find among tie re- 
ceipts the following curious entry: ‘ Cash from a female patriot, to- 
wards paying the National Debt, 6/. 0s. 9d.” 





SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 
The following is an extract trom an article in the Journal le Geneve, 
announeing the death of Sir Humphrey Davy:— 

“The scientific worid has just sustained a great loss: one of the 
most celebrated chemists of England,—he who, enduwed with a pene- 
trating intellect and a creative genius, made so many usetul discove- 
ries and so many felicitous applications in the arts and sciences—Sir 
Humphrey Davy is no more! 

“This man of genius was 50 years of age. He was born on the 17th 
December, 1779, at Penzance, in the connty of Cornwall, where he 
received his education. At the age of 18 years he was well versed in 
the natural sciences: but be showed more particularly a decided taste 
for chemistry. At 19 years of age he established by experiments that 
marine plants gave out oxygen like vegetable on land, which serves to 
supply the place of the oxygen consumed by the numerous inhabitants 
of the sea. Ina series of experiments on the gasses, he was the first 
who ventured to inhule a gas produced solely by art, and he estab- 
lished the intoxicating and exbilarating effeets of nitrous oxide. At 
the age of 23 he was appointed professor of chemistry at the London 
Royal Tustitution; at 24 he was admitted a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and was appointed its Secretary three years alterwards. From 
1802 to 1810 he was uninterruptedly engaged in researches on the com- 
position of a great number of substances, which he submitted to anew 
mode of analysis,—the action of the voltaic battery. He discovered 
that the oxigenated muriatic acid ot Lavoisier was a simple substance, 
to which he gave the name of chlorine; and that in combining di- 
rectly with hydrogen, it formed hydrochloric acid, formerly called 
muriatic acid—thus striking a fatal blow at the theory of Lavoisier, 
who had considered oxygen as the only acidifying principle. 

“ Another French chemist, Morveau, had proposed to admit bydro- 
gen as the alkalifying principle; but Davy, continuing his important 

iscoveries, decomposed potash, soda, and barytes, released the oxy- 
gen irom these old alkalies and showed that they were oxides by ex- 
tracting [rom their metallic bases potassium, sodium, and barium; and 
thus hydrogen ceased to be the alkalifying principle. These impor- 
tant discoveries obtained for him in 1810, the prize of the luperial In- 
stitute, notwithstanding the savage war which then raged between 
England and France—a facet which does honour both to the body 
which awarded the prize and to the Emperor who permitted it. In 
1811, Davy was madea Knight. In 1814, he was elected a corres- 
ponding member of the Tustitute of rance, and vice-president cv. the 
Royal Institution.” 

[The article then proceeds to mention Sir Humphrey Davy’s discu- 
veries in combustion, “ his admirable and invaluabie discovery of the 
safety lamp,” and his examination of the carbonized papyri found at 
Herculaneum, which he sugyested a method of unfolding. In 1823, 
he took a principal part in tounding the Society of Natural History in 
London, and he also discovered a method of preventing the rapid cor- 
rosion of copper on the bottoms of vessels. } 

“Sir Humphrey Davy has published, besides a multitude of Me- 
moirs inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, in the Encyclopedia 
«ritannica, in the Bibliotheque Universelle, and in other scientific 
publications—tst. “ Chemical and Philosophical Researches ;”’ 2d. ‘A 
Treatise on Chemistry applied to Agriculture ;” 3d. “ Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures ou Chemistry delivered at the Royal Institution ;” 
4th. ‘“‘Elements of Chemical Philosophy.” Such are the titles by 
which Sir Humphrey Davy has acquired his claims to universal grati- 


tude, and of which a notice so imperiect as the present can give but a 
feeble idea.” 











Kmpevial Parliament, 





Mr. Green made his seventieth balloon ascent on Wednesday eve- | 
ning, from the gardens of the Jamaica tavern, at Rotherhithe; and 
descended about a mile beyond Kingston A gentleman named West- | 
cott accompanied him in bis excursion; and is ia raptures with what | 
he saw.—Jume 10. 

Extensive remains of a Roman villa, and other highly interestins; 
Roman antiquities, have been recently discovered at Litlington, in 
Cambridgeshire. —Cambridge Chronicle. 

On Whit- Sunday, at St. Brival’s,-in Gloucestge, several baskets full 
of bread and cheese, cut into small sqaares ot about an inch, are 
brought into the church; and immediately after service is ended, the 
churchwardens, or some other official personages, take them into the 
galleries, whence their contents are thrown among the congregation, 
who have a grand scramble for it in the body of the church. This oc- 
sions as great a tumult and uproar as the amusement of a village wake, 
the inhabitants being always extremely anxions to attend worship on 
this day. This custom is holden for the purpose of preserving to the 
poor of St. Brival’s the right of cutting and carrying away wood from 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
House of Commons, June 2. 
The Marquis of BLANDFORD, in pursuance of notice, rose to sub- 
mit certain resolutions on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, and 
declared the impropriety of the smaller boroughs sending membess to 
Parliament, The Noble Marquis said, he would willingly have lett 


, the question in the hands of the former supporters of the measure, but 


they appeared to have declined the patriotic undertaking. A eonyie-, 


the measures which had eutailed such distress on the manofacturi 

and other classes; and that for admitting Catholics into Pariiameft; 
and the country expected some siatuary provision against the influx 
and increase of the Roman Catholic party. Seats would soon be 
bought up by the agents of this wealthy, powerful, and enterprising 
body, and thus, to their conntry strength in [reland, would be added 
their burgage tenure strength in this country; and and their whole 
numberof representatives would present a well-ordered and compact 
phalanx, animated by one spirit, and impelied to the same measures 





three thousand acres of coppice land in Hudknolls, and for which eve- 
ry housekeeper is assessed 2d., to buy the bread and cheese which is 
given away. 

The Parrot and the Publican.—A fortnight ago, the high bailiff and 
constables proceeded to examine the measures used by the persons in 
various situations by which they dispose of different articles. Up- 
wards of two thousand false measuaes, of pewter and earthenware, 
were seized. They visited, in the course of their very useful peregri- 
nation, the house of @ certain publican, who displayed much alacriity 
in exhibiting and tendering tor proof her various measures, which 
were found to be quite correct. ‘The officers were leaving the house, 
when one of them asked, ‘‘ Are these all your measures? what are 
those that are hanging up?” ‘Tne woman replied that she never gave 
any thing out of them as full measnrves. ‘The words had scarcely been 
uttered, when a parrot, which had hitherto been quite mute, screamed 
out, “ You're a liar!’ Marks of confusion were evident on the wo- 
man’s visage at this unexpected charge; the measures were brought 
down examined, found very much less than they should be, and thus 
the publican was convicted through the charge (and intelligence !) of 
“pretty Poll.”’—Birmingham Journal. 


A Mr. Walter Hancock, of Bow, has lately invented a steam car- 
riage, which, during the last fortnight has been daily travelling be- 
tween Fulham and Brompton, carrying eight persons, and going al the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. ——Tlie population of Great Britain and 
Ireland amounts at the present time, it is supposed, to 25 millions. 
The number of sheep lost by what is called the dry rot, this season, in 
the West of England, exceeds 100,000.——The amount of Tobacco 
last year imported into the United Kingdom, was 33,000,000 Ibs., of 
which 22,000,000 Ibs. were from America, and almost exclusively in 
American shipping—The French Society of Geography has be- 
stowed its annual medal on our celebrated navigator, Captain John 
Franklin, and made honourable mention of Dr. Richardson. —It is 
said that sub-ways are to be formed in the principal streets of London, 
through which the water-pipes, &c. will pass, and where they can be 
repaired without taking up the pavement.—~—The sale of Mr West's 
paintings closed on Monday—the whole roduciag (including the 
Gallery or Exhibition Rooms bought by a Mr. Smith for 4800 guineas) 
upwards of 25,009 guineas. A letter from Rome states that the 
Marquis of Hertford has purchased for the sum of $5100, the celebra- 
ted Siatue of Pompey, which formerly stood in the Roman Senate 
dlouse, and at the base of which ‘ Great Ceasar fell.” ‘This statue is 
of colossal size, and of excellent sculpture. It was found in the time 
of Pope Julius Li. near the spot where it is believed Julius Cesar iell. 
it has long adorned the Palagza Spada. 

It appears that in the Duchy of Oldenburg a proclamation has been 
issued prohibiting all travelling for commercial houses, under severe 
penalties. ‘The motive assigued for this singular act of legislation is, 
that traveling of tradespeople tends to the destruction of trade, and the 
promotion of luxery ; accustoming the travellers at the same time to 
an unguictand disorderiy life, 
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by the same motives and purposes. ‘The Noble Marquis said, that his 
object was to extinguish close and decayed boroughs, and transfer 
their representations to other places: to what places, towns, or coun- 
ties, and in what measnre and proportion to each, might be consider- 
edinacommittee. ‘The Noble Marquis here cited Cornwall as an il- 
lustration of the inequality of the representative system, and couclu- 
ded by moving ihe following resolutions :— 

“That there exists a class or cescription of boroughs, commonly 
called cluse or decayed, in which the retarns of members to Parlia- 
ment are notoriously capable of being effected by the payment of 
money inthe way of purchase, and frequently are so effecied; and 
also, another class of boroughs, are eapable of being effected by the 
payment of money, in the way of bribes, to individual electors, and 
frequently are so effected.” 

“'Thatthe existence of such boroughs, and the continuance of such 
practices, are disgraceful to the character of this house, destructive to 
the confidence ot the people, and prejudicial to the best interests of 
the country.” 


party feeling. Those, however, who now enjoyed what might he 
considered a species of vested rights, he would not deprive of thei 
franchise without adequate remuneration. 

Mr. BENETT thanked the Noble Lord for bringing forward this 
motion. He considered the question of reform paramount to all oth- 
ers: He hoped the motion would be an annual one, until it was ren. 
dered unnecessary by success. 

Mr. HUME supported the resolutions. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL said he was ready to do justice to the temper 
and ability with which the Noble Lord brought forward bis motion, 
though it was impossible not to see that this question was of such a 
nature asto require ample time for deliberation. If they affirmed ab- 
stract resolutions of this kind, they ought to be prepared to follow 
them up by some practical results. He believed, however, the Noble 
Lord rather intended the resolutions in the way of notice for a propo- 
sition to be submitted to the house next session, than for the purpose 
of calling upon the house now to pronounce any decided opinion, 


the session would enable them to adjourn, could they agree, without 
proof or inquiry, to a resolution, the tendency of which was to throw 
disgrace ona very large portion of the representation of the country ? 
Beiore they condemned the system of decayed boroughs, it would be 
wise beforehand te make provision for the manner in which their 
franchises were to be disposed of. Thinking that the preseut was not 
the period in which the discussion could be tully and satisfactorily en- 
teréd into, he would eppose the resolutions. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE trusted that the Noble Lord, in bringing forward 
these resolutions now, meant to pledge himself to introduce the sub- 
ect of reform to the notice of the house in the next session of Par. 
iameot. Hewas glad to observe the manner in which this motion 
had been met by his Majesty’s Government. The Right Hon, Gen- 
, Vemen opposite acknowledged the importance af the subject, and the 
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due consideration to which it was entitled, but he (Mr. Hobhouse) re. 
collected the time when the late Mr, Canning was in the habit of 
sneering at the question of reform as unworthy of the serious conside. 
ration ot the house. But unless they censented to reform the system 
altogether, he could not agree to a proposition for getting rid of the 
small boroughs alone, which afforded a channel for the admission of 
clever men into Parliament, who were not sufficiently known, or had 
not a sufficient local connexion, to stand a popular election. He 
should vote for the resolutions. 

Mr. PEEL complained that the Hon. Member had.not treated him 
fairly : he had uot spoken of the importance or hon-mportance of re. 
form, but bad avoided discussing the principle altogether, considerin 
discussion useless at this period of the session. & 

Mr. W. SMITH was pleased to find that one effect had"bee 
duced by the Roman Catholic Relief Bill—an effect which its best 
triends had not anticipated: it appeared to have transformed a num. 
ber of the highest tories in the laud, to something very Hearly resem. 
bling radical reformers. 

The Marquis of BLANDFORD, in his reply, only observed, that 
until the house purified itself, it was useless to talk of a reform by pu- 
rifying the people. 

‘I'he house divided—for the resolutions, 40 ; against them, 114. 


al T : 
THE NEW TORY PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
From the Morning Post. 

If we consider the resolutions of the Marquis of Blandford in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform merely in the light of a strong expression of 
his disappointment or disgust with the conduct of Parliament during 
the present session, opon one particular question, we can by no means 
condemn him. We think his proceeding imconsiderate, while we ad- 
mit that the feelings which appear to have given rise to it are very 
natural, and in the highest degree honourable, and creditable to hjs 
character. We hope, however, that such motions will not be repeated 
by the Noble Marquis, or others who entertzin the kind of feelings by 
which he is so evidently actuated. It would be a consequence more 
calamitous than any which even we expected to result immediately 
from the concession of the Catholic claims, if the men whona the 


n produ- 








tion of its uecessity ad arisen in bis mind since the intronisetion 464 
ng 


Mr. O'NEILL seconded the motion, and disclaimed any thing like 


Now thet they were within two days of the time when the bnsiness of | 


country has been accustomed to consider as genuine ‘Tories, and to 
respect and confide in aceordingly, were to become determined refor- 
mers of Parliament, since nothing can be more certain than that any 
man who gives himself up to this porsuit, renders himself utterly and 
necessarily useless for any other purpose. Perhrps the apprehension 
ot the Marquis of Biandiord, that the Roman Catholics wiil get pos- 
session of many of the close boroughs ot England, may not be rea- 
lized. This body do not at present seem to act entirely in unison, as 
we find that an Irish county is about to be contested by two Roman 
Catholics. But if the symptoms of a sectarian conspiracy to acquire 
an ascendancy in the House of Commons should become visible, we 
snbmit that the proper mode of connteracting it would not be to alter 
the constitution of that assembly, but to repeal the act which has just 
passed. We hope they could not proceed tar in the prosecution of 
such a scheme, without exciting an alarm that would render the repeal 
of the late act very easy and very certain. In order that it should be 
so, we trust that the Tories of England will promptly resume the post 
which some of thes seem inclined to desert, of guardians and conser- 
vators of the constitution. ‘The danger anticipated by the Tory Re- 
formers is problematical and remote—that which their projects cf in- 
novation upon the constitutioh ot Parliament would produce is certain 
and immediate. Popular election cannot be the only passport to the 
House of Commons, without the entire extinction of the power of the 
crown and of che arisiocracy, as component parts of the British con 
stitution. ‘The question now is, not whether a disproportionate num- 


of Commons, but whether the British gove nment shall degenerate, or, 
if the expression be more palatable, be reformed into a republic. The 
want of Parliamentary firmness and consisteney which appears to have 
led the Marquis of Blandford and others to advocate a more popula: 
constitution of the House of Commons, ought, unless they are willing 
to profess themselves republicans, to have conducted them to an oppo- 
site conclusion. If those qaalities are not to be calculated on, io an 
heroic degree, what chance is there that a crown without independen| 
revenue, anda house of peers susceptible of unlimited modification by 
the powersof the crown, andthe members ot which are individually 
wealthy, and therefore sensitive and timid, would attempt to withstand 
fora single session an eneroaching House of Commons, possessing the 
exclusive power over the public purse, in a country where a national 
convulsion must ensue, if thirty millions a-year revenue fail to be col- 
lected? ‘he truth is evident enough, and we beg the tories. who fee! 
a disposition to turn reformers, to reflect on it, that the power and in- 
fluence of the crown and of the aristocracy must be displayed in the 
House of Commons, or they cannot long be displayed any where. 


—p—- 
GREECE.—IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS. 
By the arrival at Boston. 

A series of important diplomatic documents relative to the affairs of 
{Greece, bas been published in the Algemeine Zeitung of Jane 10th, 
ith, and 12th. ‘They consist of protocols of conferetces held at Lon- 
don from the 16th of November last to the 22d of March by the Am: 
‘bassadors of Russia and France, and the British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, relative to the affairs of Greece, und memoranda from them 
respectively on the measures to be adopted. Te last protocol, which 
is the most important, shows what propositions are to be made to the 
Sublime Porte, by the French and English Ambassadors, on their arri 
val at Constantinople, for carrying into effect the treaty of the 6th 
July, 1827. This proposition is that the new Grecian State shell em: 
brace, in addition to the Morea and the islands now in possession of 
ythe Greeks, continental Greece as far north as a line drawn from the 
| Gulf of Volo to that of Ambracia, or Arta, and the island of Negro: 
jpont. This boundary gives to Greece the whole of Livadia, oe 
c 





| Attica, Beeotia, Phocis, Aetolia, and Acarnania, but not Thessaly an 

| Albania. ‘The Porte isto have a nominal supremacy, and ty receivt 
‘an annual tribute. ‘Che government moreover isto be of a monor- 
chical form, and heveditury, in the family of a Christian Prince, to be 
chosen at first by the three powers in concert with the Porte. The 
following is the substance of these documents as given by the London 
Courier. 

The first is the Protocol of the conference held at the Foreign 
Office in London, 16th Nov. 1828, between the Plenipotentiaries ot 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, ‘respecting the affairs of Greece. 
In this are apprehended the several memoranda of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Prince Polignac, and Prince Lieven, on the measures to be 
adopted; these are marked A, B, and C. 

“ Note.—D., which is not given, appears to have been the declara- 
tion delivered by the Minister of the Netherlands to the Porte, an- 
nouncing the intention of the Allies to take the Morea and the Cy- 
clades under their special protection. 

“ he last document isthe Protocol of the conference held at the 
Foreign Office, 22d of March, 1829, which contains the proposals te 
be made to the Porte in the name of the three Courts by the Ambas 
eadors of Eng!and and France, as soon as they arrive at Constantine- 
ple. The chief points are— 

“1. The Boundaries —The continental boundary line to be drawn 
from the Gulf of Volo to that of Ambracia. All countries south of the 
line to be included in the Greek State, to which the adjacent islands, 
comprehending Eube@a, or Negropont, and the Cylades, are also tv 
belong. 

“ Tribute.—An aunual tribute of 1,500,000 piastres to be paid by 
Greece. ‘The value of the Turkish piastre, compared with that of the 
Spanish dollar, to be fised once for all by mutual consent. Greece to 
pay the first year only a third, or at the most 4 fifth of this tribute, to 
be gradually increased annually, so that the maximum of 1,500,000 i5 
to be after the fourth, 





ber of Roman Catholic members shall find their way into the House . 
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v9, Relative to the indewnification to be made to Turkish subjects. 

“ Supremacy. —Greece to remain under the sovereignty of the Porte. 

ith the form of government best calculated to secure its religious and 
-“ cial liberty. * The government to be as nearly as possible in a 
(aie form, and to hereditary in the family of a Christian 
monere to be chosen for the first time by the three powers in concert 
ng Porte; he is not tobe a member of the families reigning in 
or “ which are parties to the treaty of the Gih of July. 

” 5 This article relates to the Amuesty and Right of Emigration, 
onclusion, it is stated that though Russia consents uot to be repre- 
= ood on this occasion by an Ambassador of its own, it is, however, 
iN etal that the negotiations are to be carried on in the name ol 
Re sia as well as of France and England; and the Minister of Russia 
mal declares that he is authorized by his Sovereign to consent that 
for Ambassadors of France and England shall treat in the name of bis 
- erial Majesty ; and they are, accordingly to be considered as in- 
— with the necessary full powers for that purpose. All these 
‘oouments are sigued “ ABERDELS, “ POLIGNAC, ‘ LIEVEN.” 
: —e—- 
Items by the arrival at Boston. 

Mr. Bankes, the high Tory Anti-Catholic candidate, has lost his elec- 
tion for Cambridge, which Mr. Cavendish, the Whig Pro-Popery can- 
didate, has gained by a great majority. ‘The result was, we believe, 
. ewbat unexpected ; at least if we are to rely upon that part of the 
prt which was the avowed organ of the losing candidate, his snecess 
ar considered as beyond doubt. Leiters rom Malta of the Isth 
May, state that the British fleet had sailed for Navarino, and that the 
Greek blockade was to be raised forthwith. No ulterior destinixion of 
the fleet is mentioned.——Tbe news from the seat of War, is no later 
—-indeed the extracts given * from the frontiers of Wallachia,” are 
not so late, asfrom Russian Head Quarters. Phe bombardment of 
Silistria has begun. During the night of the 2ist May, the whole sky 
in this direction was red. Two hundred carpenters are occupied at 
the pontoon of Kalarasch; but even with the utmost exertions it will 
not soon be ready, torty boats having heen destroyed and carried off 
at the last inundation. ——Lord Wo. Bentinck arrived atthe presidency 
on the dof February. His health was completely re-established. 
Marquis Maison embarked on board the Dido on the 30th ot May, in- 
tending to sail immediately to Malta, where he will complete bis qua- 
yantine It was reported at Navarino that he delayed his departure 
wnly to know the result of the meeting of the Greek Deputies Col. 
Fabvier has also embarked on board the Dido, from which it might be 
conferred that he will return to France with the commander-in-clief. 
_—The frigate Maria Theresa arrived at ‘Tonlon on the 9th inst. and 
.ailed from Navarino on the dlstult. She met near Messinathe the 
French ship the Breslaw, and the English ship the Revenge, having 
on board the French and English Ambassadors. General Guilleminot 
was expected at Navarino, to which place he would repair before he 
set out for Constantinople. 

The London Courier announces by authority that the Government 
had received offcial notice of the Emperor fot Russia having ordered 
the extended blockade, established by the Russian Admiral, to be rais- 
ed. The Courier denies that there is any prospect of a war between 
Great Britain and Russia. The Emperor aud Empress of Russia re- 
mained at Berlin June 9, where they were on a visit to the father of 
the Empress. ——Madla, April 23.—By recent arrivals from Alexan- 
dria, we learn that the Viceroy was preparing an army of 20,000 men, 
io march by Asia to Constantinople. The summer will he over be- 
fore what will remain of them can reach that capital.——The ‘Turkish 
fire-ships, Which were stationed at the DardaneWes, have been recalled 
and will be employed in the Black Sea. ‘The fleet there will be com- 
posed of ten sail oc the line, now fully equipped and ready for sea. 
from Egina we have dates of the 29th March, with the official ac- 
counts of the surrender of Vonitza to the Greeks, under General 
Choreh. The President of Greece had not returned from his tour in 
ihe Peloponnesus’ ‘The meeting of the National Congress is fixed for 
the Jith May, O. S. Letters from Corfu, of the 14th inst., bring 
advices that the Castle of Rumelia surrendered to the Greeks, under 
Count Augustino Cepo d'Istria, on the 29th of March. The forti- 
fications and town of Lepanto were_invested by 4.500 land troops, 
and by the far famed Miaulis in the Hellas frigate. with a steamer, and 
ome gun-boats. [tis expected before the end of the month, Lepan- 
(0, Missolonghi, and Athens, will be in possession of the Greeks, being 
all closelpinvested and in wantet provisions. ' 
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By the Francis from Harre. 

Turkey.—Belgrade,2d May.—The Grand Vizier, it is said, is about 
'o leave Choumla with forty thousand men for Silistria, of which place 
he is resolved to raise the siege. It contains a garrison of twelve fthou- 
sand men, and has 16,000 inhabitants. Hussien Pacha also who com- 
mands at Rudschuck, is about to unite a portion of his troops with the 
surrison of Tourtonkai, to march upon Silistria. ‘The Russians have 
9,000 men before that place, and as the Turks deem that position of 
immense importance to them, there will doubtless be a terrible contest 
inits vicinity. ‘The Congreve rockets now much used in Karopean 
armies, have just been introduced by an Englishman among the Turks 
Who expect to derive great advantage from them against the Russian 
cavalry in the broken country of the Balkan.—Gazelte of Augsburgh. 
—-Moldavia.—Jassey, Mery 26.—The rumour gains ground that the 
garrison of Silistria made a sortie on the 23d, and gained possession of 
some of the Russian entrenchments, which the latter only retook after 
4n obstinate contest. General Parowski is said to be severely woun- 
ded. A Turkish Aga was taken prisoner. It is also said that the van- 
guard of the Grand Vizier has shown itself in the vicinity of Silistria, 
and that a part of Gep. Roth’s corps is to reinforce the besieging army. 
"he Russian flotilla on the Danube has commenced bombarding the 
place, and the principal attack will, it is supposed. be made on the side 
of the river. Nothing official, however, has yet been received as to 
these doings. and every thing rests upon rumour. Some wounded 
wen arrived at Bacharest.——The following intelligence from Trieste 
sdated June 5:— We learn by advices of May 29th, from the fron- 
Lersof Servia, that Hussein Pacha, who formerly commanded at 
Routschouk, has received orders to combine a part of his troops with 
a garrison of Turtukai, and march towards Silistria, to cover, during 
-Je contemplated attack, the Manks of the Grand Vizier’s army. From 
Hence, it appears that the Russian corps which is before Giurgevo and 
near Routschouk is not considerable. Before Silistria, on the contra- 
ry, the Russians have assembled 25,000 men.” ——The Augsburgh Ga- 
_ says:—The letters and even the journals last received from 

ucharest give a frightful picture of the plague in that country, and es- 
pecially in the military hospitals of the city. Not fewer than 44 per- 
roe er Pg in Bucharest. All the public buildings are shut. 
ow ae the frontiers, May 25th.—The executive divan 
hentbed tens orders to prepare provisions for 90,000 men. ‘[wo 
con oy Ourers are at work on the bridge of boats at Kallarasch ; 
ion ae rie be finished for some time; because 40 pontons have 

Lghers, away and destroyed by the late inundations.—— 
Feyntion : ay 23h.—We learn from Alexandria that a part of the 
its merch yO destined to reinforce the ‘Turkish army in Asia is on 
whieb bes a the remainder, which forms the strongest part, and 
embark to 5 ete age destination, has received counter orders, and will 
of detention bs anne Seignor’s army in Europe. This change 
Augsburgh Guaie ed to the influence of a European power.— 
he same pape 
‘u, that the Keypt 
ne, with four Tu 
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r announces, on the authority of the Journal of Cor- 
lan expedition is retarded; and that a ship of the 
rkish frigates and twenty Egyptian corvettes and 





17th, by capitulation, and without loss. Tlic first proposal was made 
by the Greeks, which the garrison at first rejected, and afterwards ac- 
cepted.——In Missoloughi there was a great quantity of cannon and 
ammunition; the Seraskier having placed there ali that had been 


used in the siege. After the surreuder 3,000 Greek troops set out for 
Atheus, the rest for Epirus. —-The Courier des Pays-bas of 16th Jane 
says, onthe Isi of next Janiary the documents relating to the differ- 
ences between England and the United States will be si.bmnitted to the 
arbitration of the King of the Netherlands. ——We understaud that 
Mr. Robertson, son of the director ot the garden of Tivoli, who has 
obtained celebrity at New York, Cuba, Mexico, and New Orleans, by 
his wrostatic ascensions, has returaed to Paris, and is making prepara- 
tions for an ascension at ‘Tivoli, where a grand fete exiraordinaive will 
be given, 








Exchange at New York on London 6) days 9 14a 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1829. 
— oOo —= = a = ———- 
By the arrival of the ship Boston, at Boston, London papers have 
been received io the 201i of June. The ship Francis from Havre, 
has also furnished us with Paris papers to the 2Ist June, from which we 


inserta few extracts; her news has been chiefly anticipated. Letters 


per cent 





fought near Pravadi, but this is clearly the affair described in the 4th 
Russian Bulletin, which reached us a fortnight since. 

The most important intelligence by these arrivals relates to Portugal, 
The veil that has so long obscured the intentions of the Emperor of 
Brazil isat length drawn aside, and Don Pedro has at last manifes'ed 
his disposition to defend his own rights and those of his daughter, 
against the perjury, tyranny, and treason, of Miguel, The London 
Courier has announced officially, the appointment of a Council of 
Regency by the Emperor, for his daughter, to continue during her 
minority. ‘The Council consists of the following individuals :—The 
Marquis Palmella, the Marquis de Valenes, and M. Guerreiro, Ancient 
Minister of Justice under the Cortes. It is moreover stated, tliat “the 
Queen of Portugal, Donna Maria de Gloria. proceeds immediately. to 
Terceira, with ber Council, where she will remain till such time as 
circumstances enable her toenter ber kingdom.” 'Terceiva, then, will 
be the rallying point forthe Constitutionalists and those Portuguese 
who prove faithful to their oaths, to their legitimate sovereign, and 
to that system of rational liberty contemplated by Don Pedro, which 
can alone restore their unfortunate country to happiness and tran- 
quility. As Don Miguel was, at the last accounts, fitting out an ex- 
pedition against Terceiva, the safety of that place and its security from 
his grasp, seem the next great object of solicitude. 





The Resolutions moved by the Marquis of Blandford in the House 
of Commons on Parliamentary Reform, together with the speecl of 
the Noble Marquis which accompanied them, have given rise to much 
comment in England. The Marquis of Blandford, who isa son of the 
Duke of Marlborough, hasalways arrayed bimse':, as well as his femily, 

in the ranks of that party which steadily and vehemently opposes al! 
those measures which are usually termed libera!. Hence, he was an 
enemy to Catholic Concession, opposed the repeal of the Corporation 
aud Test Acts, and on all occasions, until recently, voted with the 
Ministey. The defeat of that party ia the triumphant passage of the 
Catholic Bill, which Biil certainly passed in oppesition to the feelings 
of the people of England if we take them mumerically, has led the 
high party at length to concede that a reformin Parliament is 
requis, aud the Marguis of Blandford hac ¢fme forward with his 
} Reso saccordingly. ‘This affords another instance in which the 
ultra tory and the liberals coalesce. ‘The motives of the two, how- 
ever are very different. The Noble Marqnis wishes to strip the Go- 
vernment of some of its influence in the House, because he conceives 
that Government is giving up too much to popular clamour. The 
liberals, on the contrary, wish to circumscribe the influence of the 
Government because they do not give up enough. This is the state 
of the ease, and as buth the Marquis and his new friends are wrong 
we are right glad that the motion was lost. 

The expediency of a reform of Parliament has long engaged the 
attention of British statesmen, and without going into any of their 
reasonings it may be as well to come to their conclusion at once, 
which is, that such a reform as is contemplated by the liberals, could 
not be granted without endangering the whole fabric of the British 
Constitution. If the Ministry cannot commend a majority in cases 
of great emergency, it must soon cease to exist. If another Ministry 
be then formed on different principles, and that should too in turn 
lose itsinfluence inthe House, that also must cease to exist. The 
King being thus deprived of the support of his Ministers, bis preroga- 
tives must soon become a nullity, and the just balance of the three 
co-equal powers of the realm, the key-stone of the arch of the whole 
constitution, destroyed, as in the time of Oliver Cromwell. So 
much for the view of the matter theoretically. But it is more com- 
mon, and perhaps more satisfactory, to look at the case in its practi- 
cal bearings. Does the House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted, produce those evils which are charged upon it? Certainly it 
does not. Is the British House of Parliament filed with men of low 
intellect, who are ignorant of the duties of legislation, and unskilled 
in the art of debate? No, certainly ; because it exhibits the finest 
example of a legislative and deliberative asssembly, and the best spe- 
cimensof oratorical eloquence that is to be found upon the globe. 
Is the British Parliament individually or collectively eomposed of 
men who regard not the sacred principles of the constitution, and 
trample on the rights and liberties of the people? No; because there 
is. no assembly where the laws of the land are more respected, or 
where the principles of pure liberty are better understood or more 
faithfully acted upon. If, then, the House of Commons is filed with 
the elite of rank, wealth, talent, and patriotism of the country, who 
devote their whole energies to the welfare of the empire, of what 
have we to complain ? 

Men of talent and virfue are not excluded from the House; on the 
contrary, they are sure of finding aseat there. Take, for example, 
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Mr. Brougham, who has always sat fora rotten Borough, as also Mr. 
Canning at one period. Two parties always have, and always will 


Corfu, 23d May.—Missolonghi and Anatolica are in! exist in that House,—the Tories and the Whigs,—and each party as / age. 


from Constantinople via Vienna speak of a bloody battle having been | 






constant!y endeavours to recruit its ranks from the young men of 


talent as they come forward. This is the inevitable effect of the influ- 
ence that is so much complained of. Did universal suffrage exist 
such men as Hunt and Cobbett would be in Parliament, while 
P -ougham, Llobhomse, Sadier, &c. &c. would be excluded. The 
present system then, objectionable as it may be in some points of 
view, sends Mr. Brougham to Parliament and excludes Cobbett—the 
system contended for by the reformers would send Cobbett to Parlia- 
ment and exclude Mr. Brougham. 





By the Scotch papers we perceive that Mr. Galt’s cause in relation 
to his difficulty with the Canada Company is warmly espoused by the 
press in that part of the Kingdom. The Edinburgh Literary Gazette 
has published a sketch of bis life—not so copious and explicit however 
as we could wish, or we should have copiedit. This article, the same 
journal bes followed up with another, in which the Albion and the 
Montreal Herald are freely quoted. Of Mr. Galt’s works the following 
have been re-printed in the United States—Life of West; Ayrshire 
Legatees; Annals of the Parish; Sir Andrew Wylie; The Provost ; 
The Entail; She Steam Boat; Ringan Gilhaize; The Spaewife; Rothe 
‘lan; Lastef the Lairds My Landlady and her Lodges, is not yet 
, published in England. Mr. Galt’s Travels in the Levant, and his tale 
|of Mujola, have alone, of lis principal works escaped the American 
press. Many of these works were reprinted in this country before Mr. 
| Gali’qvisit gave additional interest and celebrity to his name. His 
| description of the Piague in London, inthe novel of Rothelan, which 
the Albion we believe was the first to give circulation to, was alone 
| suliicient toestablish him as a writer possessing the power of concep- 
tion and description in a most eminent degree, even inthe present 
eminent age. A uew edition of this work we think would be quickly 
disposed of at the presenttime. The Canada Company’s affairs it is 
announced, are to go on as usual for the present, Lut we see nothing to 
| encourage the hope of the restoration of Mr. G. to his former situation. 
Ve are not sure, indeed, that this is so much to be regretted, for the 
literary atmosphere of Great Britain is most congenial to him—it was 
there that be won his first honours, and in the same situation we trust 
he will terminate a brilliant career. 








We were prevented by the pressure of foreign news last week from 
replying to the queries of our correspondent in relation tu the Catio- 
lic Bill in the House of Commons.—The measure for the general 
relief of the Catholics was uniformly rejected until the year 1813, 
when the motion of Mr. Grattan to take the subject into consideration 
was at length carried. A Bill was brought in and passed the second 
reading ; but on its third reading an amendment was carried, by a ma- 
jority of four, precluding Catholics from sitting in Parliament, when 
the Bill was by its friends withdrawn. In 1821, the measure was 
brought before Parliament by Mr. Plunkett, and the Bill for the first 
time passed by a majority of 19. It was lost on its second reading in 
the House of Peers. In 1822, Mr. Canning brought in a Bill to allow 
Catholic Peers to sit and vote in the House of Lords, which passed 
the Commons brt was lost in the Upper House. In 1825, under the 
auspices of Sir Francis Burdett, the Bill for the general relief of the 
Catholics again passed the Commons, by a majority of 21, and was 
again lost in the Lords by a majority of 48. In 1528, Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s motion for a committee was carried by a majority of 8. A con- 
ference was had with the Lords, but they refused to entertain the 
measure by a majority of 45. In 1829, the measure was recommete 
ded from the Throne by the present illustrious and enlightened sove» 
reign of the British re s, King George the Fourth. A Bil} wes, 
in consequence, brought forward by the Ministers, and carried in both 
Houses by immense majorities, and immediately received the Royal 
assent, to the great joy of the nation. In No. 13, vol. 7, page 100 of 
the Albion will be found this history of the Catholic Question in bota 
Honses of Parliament from 1805 to 1828, inclusive. A copy of that 
paper is left at the office, in Cedar street, should the files of the Albion 
not be immediately accessible to our correspondent. 








Mr. Jeffrey, it is with confidence affirmed, has ceased to be the edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, and has been succeeded by Mr. M. 
Napier. Mr. J., it is said, deems his longer continuance with the 
Edinburgh Review incompatible with his situation of Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates to which office he has been elected. He, how- 
ever, may continue to write for the work without infringing upon his 
seruples in other respects., 


There is wo place near New York, nor indeed in the vicinity of any 
city whatever, that is so accessible and combines so much rural beauty 
and fine seenery as Hoboken. The proprietors of the Ferry, Messrs. 
Stevens, then deserve the thanks of the city at large for their liberality 
in reducing the rate of the passage across the river ia their boats. Hun- 
dreds, and even thousands of persons daily avail themselves of the 
new order of things at that point of exit from the burning streets of the 
metropolis. 








The Benefit at the Bowery on Wednesday for Mrs. Gilfegt was, we 
are happy to say, of a most substantial kind, and was, of course, grati- 
fying to those who bear in mind the talents of the lady in question 
and those of her late and unfortunate husband. 





POSTSCRIPT.—The York has just arrived from Liverpool, with 
Lonpon papers to the 23d, but they are totally destitute of news. The 
continental intelligence is not later than that furnished by the Francis 
from Havre. 

Ferdinand has solicited in marriage the Neapolitan Princess, Don- 
na Maria Christiana. 

An action, it is said, :as taken place at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, between the Turkish and Russian fleets, in which the latter 
was defeated with the loss of a 50 gun ship, which was taken. 

Funds on 23d June 88 5-8. 


Whitehall, June 18.—The King has been pleased to grant the place 
of one of the Lords of Session in Beotlend to Sir James Wellwood 
Moncrieff, Bart., inthe room of David Cathcart, Esq., deceased. 

The King hasalso been pleased to nominate and appoint Sir James 
Wellwood Moncrieff, Bart., to be one of the Lords of Justiciary in 
Scatland, in the room of David Cathcart, Esq., deceased. 





RAWING of the New York Lottery, Class No. 9, for 1829:—5, 32, 2, 20, 42, 
44, 38. For prizes apply at SYLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway 
LP Orders promptly attended to. {Aug. 8 














MITY HOTEL, Savanah, Georgia.—The subscriber leave respectfully to inform 
the public of Georgia, and his friends abro id. thatthe above establishment 
will be continued open during the summer as usual, and that arrangements are ma- 
king for the ensuing season, which he confideutly — will ry . 4 well earn- 
ed character of the house, and at the same time secure hima share of public patron 
[August 8.) HENRY W. LUBBERT. 

















August 8, 





RISE GENTLE MOON. 


A Ballad sung-by Madame Feron.—Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte by J. Barnett.—New York: Published by Dubois and Stodaart, No. 167. Broadway. 
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Gentle moon, gentle moon, rise gentle moon. 





Pavicties, 
Original Mots of Talleyrand.— Thin Legs.—M. de Talleyrand being 
at Court ouce. when the corps diplomatique went to pay their respects 


to the King, he was observed to gaze very earnestly on one of the 
peer admitted to the salon bleu, and who was remarkable for 


menti’s shirt with him, and went into the house. About half an hour 
afterwards Clementi came in, dressed, and was quite unconscious of 
the deficiency under which his toilet laboured. In the evening there 








was a party, at which Clementi was of conrse asked to play one of his | 


Sonatas on the piano forte. Having taken his seat, and fidgeted a lit- 
tle in his peculiar way, he played the first movements of a very difficult 





tis excessively thin legs. On being asked what engaged his attention, 
M. de 'Ta\leyrand replied: “Iam puzaled te discover whether the 
Bailli de F wears three swords, or has got three legs.’’ 

.. 44 Place Hunter.—About the end of 1815. a person of distinction 
afiplied to M. Talieyrand fora post ander goverumeat. “I shall be 
very happy to seere yuu,” was the reply; butit is necessary that 
you should advance some claim to the favour, you solicit.” —* Oh, as 
to that, it is perhaps enough to say that @wettto Ghent with his Ma- 
jesty.”"—* To Ghent !—are you sure of that?” said ‘Talleyrand. “* Now 
tell me honestly—did yon realiy go to Ghent, or did you only come 
back ?—for you must know [ was at Ghent myself. About seven or 
eight hundred of us were there; and, tomy certain knowledge, more 
than fifty thousand have returned.” 





A Mistake.—Some one was commenting indi gnantly on the con-| ly atteudcdto, by transmitting to him specific instructions in relation t 


duct of a certain French Marshal, in 1814, who it was said, had set the 
first example of defection. “Oh!” said Talleyrand,—‘ all that can 
be said is,that his watch was too fast. Every one else was pnctual 
to thetime.” 

The difference between Wonders and Miracles.—An 
arisen one evening in the salon of Madame de Luines, ig the 

. comparative pre-eminence of the empire and the restored government, 
M. de Talleyrand silenced the disputants by the following remark :— 
‘« During the empire we only performed wonders, but now we accom- 
plish miracles.” 

Musical Anecdotes,—On the first production of Gretry’s ‘‘ Richard 
Ceur de Lion,” at Drury Lane on the 20th of October, 1786, John 
Kemble himself played Richard, and sang the songs. At one of the 
rehearsals of this piece, it appeared that Kemble had acquired the lune 
of the principal song pretty correctly, but that he was sadly deficient 
in the fime; on which Mr. Shaw, the leader, exclaimed with impa- 
tience, ‘‘Mr Kemble, that really won’t do—you murder the time !"—~ 
‘ Well, Mr. Shaw,” said Kemble, with tis usual solemnity, “ it is bet- 
ter to murder time outright, than to be al beating it, as you are !"’ 

When Madame Mara and her husband (who was a celebrated vio- 
Joncello player,) were at Berlin, it came to the ears of Frederick, (at 
whose court they were retained,) that Mara had been beating his wife. 
Indeed, she had been prevented from appearing before his Majesty, in 
consequence of the unseemly results which her husband’s discipline 
had produced upon ber face. On this occasion the King sent for Mara, 
and having severely rebuked him, said, ‘As you are so fond of beating, 
Signor Mara, you shall have enough of it ;” and he sent him to one of 
his regiments tor a month, and compelled him to act in the capacity of 
a drummer. 

At the rehearsal of a music meeting, in September 1793, at the Ca- 
thedral in Canterbury, Hyde, the trumpet player, not having arrived, 
recourse was had to one belonging to the band of a regiment quartered 
iathe town. Cramer, who was particularly careful to have the wind 
instruments in tune, mildly said to this perspn, on his beginning to play, 
“ Sir, you are rather too sharp.”"—“ Am [?” said he; “ then I'll soon 
be flat enough ;” and he put in a crook that was too large, and conse- 

uently made him too flat. “ Ab,” said fvamer, “you are now too 
at.” “ Oh, never mind,” was the impatient reply ; * T shall be in 
tune with some of them !” 

tn tne year 1796, Clementi, who was an exceedinly absent man, 
Was ona Visit with Crosdill, at the seat of Lord Pembroke, in Wiltshire. 
it was said by some that Clementi’s absence was more affected than 
real ; but bis friend Crosdill not believing this to be the case, took an 
occasion which presented itself during their visit at Wilton, to prove 
the fact. ‘There is in the grounds of Wilton a beautiful piece of water, 
where the friends were bathing one sultry afternoon. fter remaining 
some time in the water, Crosdill professed to have had enough of it, 
and let Clementi to himself, and retired to a dressing-room, erected 


piece ; and then stopped for a moment, oppressed by the heat of the 
evening, he unbuttoned nearly the whole of his waistcoat ; on which 
a lady who was standing by the tnstrument immediately lett it. aid 
retired to the other end of the room. Lord Pembroke, who had been 
apprised of the joke by Crosdill, now pointed out to Clementi the pre- 
dicameat in which he fad placed himse#f and the " i 
was eanderstrek— be stared wildly—rushed out-of the 

Id ow him to enter it again during t 


GENCY FOR CLAIMS.—The subscriber having established a 


en 
A with geuticomen of legal eminence in London and Paris, and ia the Prtucinel 
cities of the United States and Canada, is prepared to undertake the collection and 
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and 








nt having’ 


y | dence, kh. I.—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, 


recovery of ali foreign claims, debts, inheritances, &c., requiring the intervention of 
legal proceedings, or otherwise. Persons abroad, having claims, &c., for tion 
in the United States, will, in like manner, have their Sysiness promptly and @fficient- 


0, ac- 
the re. 
. Pal- 
AARON H. PALMER. 


companied in each case, with the proper vouchers and evidences thereof, a 

quisite Power of Attorney, duly authenticated, addressed (post paid) to Ay 

mer, Counsellor at Law,'27 Pine-st. New York. 
August 1.) 





ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelu has remover Ler Corset Warchouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois. No. 203, Brouuwuy, « few 
doors below St. Paul’s Charch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mr®, Camelo has 
connected the Millinery Bad Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 












no doubt by her at ‘punctuality to give satisfaction. [Qet 1. 
OYS © ORIUM.—James A. Campfield still contupnes his 
b ai 308 B ay, where in addition to a constant supply @f ready 
made dressés 


of age ofthe latest and most fashionablopatierns fo suit 
parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assommert 
ravats,stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, &¢. on the 


most reason sale ‘ 
Mourning dres boys futnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
nari'y attemdartt apen.o of family afflictions. 


"i N.B. Gentlemen sonia made to order at the shortest notice. 
DE , by .» Newton, 105 Canal streee, New York.—Mr, J. 38. 














| O be sold in Upper Canada, Stamford Cottage, late the residence of his Excel- 
| T lency Lieut. General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., with numerous offices suites 
| for a large family—stabliug for six horses—carriage house, kc. &c.—pleasure grounds 
| —an excellent kitchen garden, standing ina fine timbered park,—comprisiug alte 

getber nearly 400 acres of land. The situation is retired a smali distance frow thr 
road, in the township of Stamford, Upper Canada, only four miles from the falls 0: 
Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with vicketsonly. The price ava 
further particulars known by application to 

May 9.—6m.) F. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSRH, at the Pine Orchard.—The above splendid 
and well-known fashionable suinmer resort is vow open for the reception o 

compaay. The subscriber has the pleasure to inform his friends, the good humouresd 
and generous public, that since the lust season extensive improvements have been 
made, which will augment much to thoir general comfort ; and, the best and ns 
okpensive iinprovement which be # esabled tecpeck of, ts that an ertirg ney roa! 
has been constructed from the village of Catskill to the Pine Orchard, which makes 
the access to the Mountain with much less fatigue than formerly, and the ride now 
will not exceed over three hours, whilst heretedsore five hours had been occupied in 
reaching the summit of the lufty Catskill. 

C. H. W. respectfully begs to retura his unfeigned thanks for the very liberal 
and distinguished patronage he has becn so highly honeured with by a discerning 
public, and hopes, by diligent atteution, to merit a continuance of the same. 














June 13.) CHAS. H. WEBB. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. , Days of sailing from, Days of sciling from 
' New York. Havre. 

No.1.Charlemagne, | Robinson. ‘Feb. 1,June1, Oct. 1)Mar.20.July 20,Nov.2)) 
2.Chas. Carroll Clark, * 10, “10, * 10'Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. » 
| Olid Line—Havre, E.L.Keen,| * 90, “30, “ 2i "10 "10 ” 10 
| 2%. France, Funk, | Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1; 20 "20 2 
, Old Line—Henril¥..| 1. B. Pell, * 10, “10, * 10° May 1 Sept. Jun.a 
1. Edw. Quesnel, , Hawkins, | 3G), SSR A St Ie” 1 

| 2.Don Quixote, | Whitall, |Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Bcc. 1) "20 "20 " % 
Old Line-—Sully, R.J.Macy,,; “ 10, “10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
| @,Edw.Bonaffe, | Hathaway | “ 20, ** 20, * 20 "10 "10 "1 
Old Line—Francois Ist} W.Skiddy |May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1! "20 "29" % 
1. Bayard, | Butman, “10, * 10, * 10July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. } 
Old Line—Montane, | Bukup, “9G, .* 20,.% Sh) Pw "bv 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, incli- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Lurue & Palmer. Nos.! and 2, First and Second, or mail lines.- 
Agents, Crassous £& Boyd,corne: of Wall and Pear) streets, New York.— Agen!» 
at Havre, 2.E. Quesnel,Puine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 





Newson repectfully amounces to his fi iends and the public, that he hassponed 
theabove establishment for the reception of company. The house is commodious, 
furnished in good style, and will be kept in the best manner. J.S. N. respectfully 
offers his sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have so liberally patron. 
ised him in those establishments in which he has been interested, and earnestly soli- 
cits a continuance of their favours. He pledges himself, that for repsectability and | 
comfort his house shall not be surpassed by any inthe city. daly Li. 


CUNDILNMUONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exciuswe of 
postage)—payableinadvance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected 
to continue their stbscriptions until a regular notifieation of relinquishment is 
made to the Office, or to either of the Agents. Auy person entering upon a mew 
term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expectedto con- 
tinue through the half year soentered upon. Al) communications to the Editor, 
or his Ageuts, must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D. 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, corner of 
Cedar-street'aad Broadway, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails 
on the same day ; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; and delivered to sub. 
scribers in the City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication 

er for the Albion.—J.H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswegu, 
N. Y¥.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, 
Newburyport~—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Provi- 








Philadel phia.—Wn. Porter, 44 Sonth Street. Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughton, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James U1. Brown. Rieh- | 
mond, Va—Hy. White. Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksbu-gh, 
| Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va—Henry Price, Churlottsville, Va—W. W. Worsiey, 
\Sone "Tevlon’ Watson P. M Newbern, N. C.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.o.— 








NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters, | Days of sailing from , Days of sailing fron 


} New York. Liwerpooi. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 1°, 
4. York, DeCost, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 “ 24, “ O24, * 24 


. Manchester, |W. Lee,jr.| 16, “ 16, « 16,| Mar. 1, July ee I, 
“ “ 


Win. Byrnes, (/Hackstaff,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ & b, 
Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,, * 16, ‘* 16. * My 
Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “og * 8, * 8) * 24, * 24, *f My 


| as 


, 

Caledonia ‘Rogers, 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1. 

John Jay, \Holdrego,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8 * 8 “ & 

Canada, Graham, (Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, * Mee 
. Napoleon, Smith, oo * 8 © 8) «96, * M8, % Me 
. Florida, \Tinkham, ‘ 16, * 16, ‘ 16,; May 1, Sep. 1,Jan. hr 
- Birmingham, \Harris, cn, * me we a y 

Pacilic, Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Deec.1,, “ 16, “ 16, : 6 
. Silas Richards, 'Holdrege,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 6,| “% 24, “ 24, " © 


We ID Go IO GH IO Hs 


& 

’ 

Britannia, Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| June 1,Oct. 1,Feb | 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, | ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 24! “ 8B, % 8 Ee 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. to 

~ No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F’. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street ! 

2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Saml. Hicks & Sons.— No. 4, 


| Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 


James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 














John Taylor & Co., Y'ilmington, N. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8S. C.—B. p. 

Plant, Columbia, 8. C.—W. T, Willams, ‘Savannah, Geo.—Leon Brux,, Augusta, 

Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville. Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Otleene ty. | 
Sandford, Mobile, Ala.—Mr. erguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibson, 

Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.—Robertson & Elliot, Nashville, Tenn.— | 
Gordon & Wells, Smithland, Kentuck y—Mathew Kennedy, Lexington, Ky.—D, J. | 
Smith, Kingston, U.C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C Jones, | 
Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands. Sand- | 
wich—Mr. Tardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montrea!—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. | 
John, New Brunswick,—J. & F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, | 
Mirimachi, &c.—John Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Beicher, Halifax. N. S.—Wm. j 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St. ¢ roix— | 





on the margin of the lake, where baying attired himself, he took Cle- 


Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill. P.. M.,.Antigua—Geg, Preger, | 
TampicorColletion fur thef Albionic New York, Mr. James Edmonds. j 


eco @ fir - er ae . . 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ° 





Ships? Masters. , Duysof sailing from Days of sailing from 
Boston. Liverpool. - 
Boston, Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.t.'Feb. 20, June 20, ox. at 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 20, July 20, Nov. 20, 
Dover, Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,,;May 20, Sept. 29, Jon. 20s 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. !, July 1. Noy. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day © 
February, March,July and, August and at such other times as they may be reqe** 

Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, w ines, and stores of every de>- 
cription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines frem Liverpool. ee 

Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., ‘If. & J. D. Thornisy * 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 
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